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IN THE WEST. 


She railed to-day—I cannot rest 
Till [ have seen the mighty cea, 
Upon whose broad and billowy breast 
My bride is borne to me. 


So with the mora I climb the height, 
That looks apon our land-locked bay ; 
And the great ocean meets my sight, 
On which she sailed to-day. 


The light leaps shoreward with the waves, 
And soon shall touch my western home 
With rays that gilded last the foam, 

Her vessel’s side that laves. 


How fast this patriarchal wealth 
Has multiplied, as year by year, 

In labour rude, with rustic bealth, 
I’ve toiled and waited here. 


I’ve served like Jacob for his wife, 
Though shorter term to me was given ; 
For distance and our dwindled life 
Make three years more than seven. 


Soon, soon my home her voice shall know, 
And she sball sylvan ho: claim ; 
And her sweet playful Eoglish name 

Aboaut these fields shall blow. 


She’ll train the roses on the wall : 
This English rose, whose tender leaves, 
Home sick and pale, come forth and fall, 
Shall reach our cottage eaves. 


That Englieh acorn which she eent— 
Freeh gathered from the glade at bome— 
Has sprouted, and ehall yet become 

An oak—a leafy tent. 

And I have planted out the shoots 
Which er mighty arms ahall reach ; 
An avenue of English beech, 

With violets at their roote. 


And children playing ‘neath their shade, 
When she aad I together rest, 

Sball lisp our names as they who made 
Their ht bome in the West. 


— 


HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


This interesting sketch is suggested by a work bearing this same title, 
written in 1358, by Major Whitworth Porter, R. E.— Hd. Abb. 

Few histories are so dramatic, few so full of episode, few divided into 
periods so well defined by remarkable catastrophe and change of scene, 
as that of the Kaighte Hospitailers of 51. John of Jerusalem. Long con 
tinuance and the most varied succession of incidents give to that history 
its own peouliar character and consistency. Nothing bas been wanting 
to the interest of ite great annals—not the beauty of holiness, nor the 
tenderness of charity, nor the wisdom of statesmansbip, nor the glory of 
arme—not the romance of adventure, nor the trappings of wealth, nor 
the brillianey of success, nor the nobility of adversity well borne. For 
seven whole centaries, from the unworldly enthusiasm of Godfrey de 
Bouillon to the baffled ambition of the first Napoleon, that wondrous com- 
— soldier-mongs filled its own special place in the commonwealth 
of Christendom. 


The Order of the Hospital has owned kindred, nay rivals, among the 
institations of the Middle Ages, yet can it scarcely be counted as one 
amoog many. In the grandeur of ite in the versatility of 
its vital power, in its possession of absolute and uncontested sovereigaty, 
it stands alone. Beyond a doubt, it was the offspring of the first crusade, 
the nobler and purer elements of whose twofold enthusiasm, warlike and 
devotional, might be said to bave crystallised into thie form. Not, in- 
deed, that the mould wags, in all respects, of new fashion, into which that 
glowing metal was fosed. Hospital traditions in Jerusalem were at 
least of as old a date as the days of Constantine and of his successors in 
the Christian empire. The exercise of a special hospitality in the re- 
ception of strangers and the tending of the sick had flourished then, not 
only in Jerusalem iteelf, but in other cities of the land so dear to pil- 
gtims. 

Yet is it unlikely that this remembrance influenced the imagination 
or determined the jadgment of the mail-clad men who stormed Zion with 
Godfrey. The reminiecences of the great Frank empire of Charlemagne, 
with its habits of thought and feeling, were more life-like and active in 
their minds. His capitularies, and those of his successors, bear ample 
witness to ——_ care for the , enduwment, aod support of 
hospitable in Europe, whilst we know that to the charitable in- 
stitutions of Christendom in the Holy Land quiet aad prosperity were 
given by the friendly relations subsisting between the great Karl and 
the reoowned Haroun al 

In A.D. 870, the French monk Bernard made a pilgrimage to Jerasa- 
lem. There he fouod an hoepital or guest-house, “into which were 
received all who, speaking the Roman 
mana,) seek to that for devotion’s sake.’ 
reared its walle, “in honour of Holy ;’ and to it pertained a 
“ moet noble library, the gift of Charles, with twelve mansione, certain 
fields and vineyards, aod a garden ia the Valley of Jehosapbat.” This 
noble foundation may have decayed, or a in the altered re- 
lations of afterdays between Mabometan Christian princes. It is 
hard to suppose, however, that all remembrance and trace of it should 
have disappeared between the date of Bernard’s pilgrimage and that of 
the well-known concession made to the traders of Amalfi by the Egyptian 
Khalif, Monstaser Billab. We think Major Porter assigns a date some- 
what too recent for this event, which he describes as occurring in the 
“ middle,” instead of at the beginning of the eleventh ; and that, 
in speaking of the permission to the Amalfitane, to “ an hep 


> 


tal within the walls of Jerasalem for the use of poor and sick Latin pil- 
grims,”’ he bas hardly characterized with eufficient precision the nature 
Of the transaction. 


“ khans,” “ hospitia,” of their own—in Jerosatem, nove. They solicited 
Monstaser for leave to remedy this deficiency, and a large and commo- 
dious site was thereupon assigned to them in the Christian quarter. Oo 
it they built their “ nospitiam,” “ auberge,” “ factory ;’ within its pre- 
cinots, the Oratory of St. Mary of the Latin rite ; and in course of time 
followed their “ hospital,” in our modern acceptation of the term—* nos- 
ocomia,” ss some old records have it—wards for the treatment of euch 
pilgrims of either sex as the fierce rays of a Syrian sun or the fitful epi- 
demics of the East had stricken down. These hospitals came to have 
their own peculiar oratories ; that of the males named of St. Joha the 
| Almoner, a saint of no distinction in the westero, but of note in the east- 
ern calendar ; that of the females, placed under the patronage of St. 
Mary Magdalene. 

From this Amalfitan hospital, a consensus of historians have derived 
the origin of the Order of St. Joho. Mejor Porter has followed them ; 
but if our readers will bear with a piece of somewhat mioute historical 
criticism, we will venture to call in question, as briefly as possible, the 
correctness of this supposition. 

The concession to the men of Amalfi had been made by the Egyptian 
Khalif, Monstaser Billah ; bat when the crusaders of Godfrey appeared 
before the walls of Jerusalem, the comparatively regalar, mild, and com- 
promising government of the dynasty to which he belonged, had been 
forcibly pee by the invadiog Turkomans: and, as we read in 
Christian Arab chroniclers, the fact of the expulsion of at least the 
orthodox Christians from Jerusalem before its investment by Godfrey, 
it is far from probable, nay bardly possible, that any such Christian es- 
tablishment as the Amalfitan hospital should have remained intact with- 
in the sacred walls. The stories, therefore, to which Major Porter al- 
ludes, which speak of the exercise of its functions during the s‘ege, aud 
attribute miraculous a to its charitable chief, rest upon n0 
solid foundation: and we might show, at length and in detail, that, by 
mere comparison of dates, it amounts almost to an impossibility that, ae 
it bas been pretended, the aged warden of the Amalfitan hospital—if any 
sach were indeed in Jerusalem on the bloody 15th of July, 1099—could 
be identical with the man to whom belongs the glory of founding the 
great Order of St. John. 

The constant tradition of that commanity had been, that its name, as 
such, was derived from the patronage of the great precarsor himeelf, St. 
John the Baptist, and not from that of St. John the Almoner, devotion 
to whom the Amalfitans had learnt from intercourse with Christians of 
the Greek rite. Funds, the Spanish chronicler of the Order, remerks, in 
language befitting a Spanish caballero, that this fact was not only 
proved by the early and constant use of certain special devotional exer- 
cises by its members, but that— 

“Tt was a thing well befitting, that he who was the lawgiver of the military 
discipline, teaching and preaching to centarions and soldiers of garrisons in 
Judwa, giving laws to them, whereby the handling of arms might not offend 
true virtue, should be patron of this sacred and religious soldiery.” 

Bosio, the great Italian annalist of the order, had maintained the 
eame. Pagi, the Franciscan expurgator of the chronology of Baronius 
had adduced in proof a document of 1117, eighteen years only after the 
conquest of Jerusalem. And fioally, Sebastiano Paoli brought to light 
a bull of Paschal IL, given at Beneventum in 1113, and a confirmatory 
bull of Calixtas IL, which establish clearly the primitive connexion of 
the Hospital of the Order with the oame and title of St. John Baptist. 

Add to this the unquestioned fact that the rule of the Order had ever 
been Augustinian, whereas there was n0 good reason to doubt, that, as 
the Benedictines claimed, the old Amalfitan foundation had been afiilia- 
ted to themselves, and that one of its earliest ralers had come from their 
famous monastery of Monte Cassino ; and it will be understood why his- 
torical inquirers, not so easily satisfied as Major Porter, by the facile in- 
accuracies of Vertot, had long since questioned the truth of the 6 
which fathered the House of ihe Hospital upon the 3“ of Amalfi. 
The fact is, that the original, if not sole authority for that account 
of its foundation which attributes it to the elder, aod, in much 
lity, the extinct Amalfitan House is that old crusading historian William 
Archbishop of Tyre. In his eighteenth book, he undertakes, as he caa- 
didly confesses, * to reprove the pride’’ of the Hospitallers, who at that 
time were at variaace with the privileges or pretensions of his owa arch- 
iepiscopal see ; and also to condema the unreasonableness of “ their 
recalcitration against the churches of God.” In p of this laudab! 
ee to show that the brethren of the Hospital “ grew 
{rom & | begioniog ;"’ and having mentioned the ancient existence 
of the Amalfitan house, he assames ite continuance at Jerusalem up to 
and during the siege of the city by the Christians. Thence he proceeds : 
“In their tal (Xenodochium), was found a ceriain Geraldus, a man 
of ap conversation, who in that place, in the time of the siege. 
waited devotedly upon the poor by direction of the abbot and his monks.” 
This man became the head of a brotherbood, who, according to the arch- 
bishop, “ firet withdrew themselves from the jurisdiction of the , and then 
were by the Charch of Rome emancipated trom the hand and power of 


the Lord Patriareb.” 
Paschal of 1113 existe, It is addressed to Ger- 


robabi- 





Now the bull of P 
aldas from the Council of Beneventum, and is couched in terms which 
cannot for a moment be recoaciled with the inferior and subservient po- 
sition, attributed to him and bis brotherhood, by the irate ecclesiastical 
historian. Its exordiam rans: — 

“ Paschal, Bishop and servant of the servants of God, to his venerable son 
Gerald, Founder and Head of the Hospital of Jerusalem, ( Institutort ac Pre- 
posito Xenodochii), and to his lawful for - 

Throughoat the bull, in which the foundation of the Hospital is twice 
expresely attributed to Gerald alone, there is neither breath nor men- 
tion of any allegiance owed by him to any person or corporation what- 
ever. On the contrary, even at that early date, within fourteen years of the 
taking of Jerusalem, effiliated houses in Provence, Calabria, and Sicily, 
are distinctly asserted to be “ ander his subjection, and at his disposal ;” 
aad all impugoers and invaders of sach sacred and sovereiga rights, are 
declared excommunicated from the blessings of the Charch on earth, and 
obnoxious to the searching judgment of the last great account. The con- 
firmatory bull of Culixtus recites the same acknowledgments, in the 
same terms. Who, then. was this Gerald, if not, as Wiiliam of Tyre, 
=< -! repeaters huve said, a serviog-brother ia the old Amafitan foun- 

ation 

But before p ding in the attempt to give answer to the question, 
we will bere remark, upon the fact, that the precise natare of the Hos- 
pital-foundation, no leas than the person of its founder, has given rise 
to no little discussion. 

Those historians, who have insisted upon tracing an imaginary contin- 
uity between the Amalfitan Hospital aod that of St. Jobo, have always 
been sorely puzzled to give the date and to assign the cause for the pre- 
sumed chaoge in the character of the latter brotherbood. When and 
why did the infirmary attendant leave the sick bed side of the hospital- 
wards and ride a field in the saddle of a war-horse? 

A period has been supposed when this two-fold character was not 7 
impressed upon the white-cross brotherhood ; but a careful examination 
of historical documents would seem, at all events, to bring it within very 
narrow limits. 

Whosoever Gerald may have been, he was the founder. Paechal’s bull 
puts that beyond adoubt. That be was living in 1120 is proved by that 
which Calixtus II. addressed to him in that year. Now ten years only 
after that date, the two-fold stamp of conventual charity and soldier 
bravery is of ag the notorious mark of the Order, by Incocent II. 
For, in his Bull, directed, in its favour, to all prelates in bis obedience, he 
speaks of the “ manifold offices of humanity lavished on the sick in the 
Hospital of Jerusalem ;”’ and fartber, tells how that in order to secure 
to all the privilege of visiting in eafety the Holy Places— 

“ The brethren of that house, not fearing to lay down their own lives for 
the brotherhood, with serving men and horses appointed for the special 
pu , and kept at their own expense, do 
of , 00 y thither and retarn as well. These be they by whom 
God treeth the Eastern Church from the foulness of Pagan men and purgeth 
out the foes of the Christian 

Ifsach were within ten years of the time when its first foander was 
alive, the recognised character of the bospital-Order, that would not seem 
to be an unreasonable theory which would attribate it to the original 
impress of his own baod, acd which secks to fiod in him a man whose 
genius or whose circumstances account for this peculiar and new bistori- 
cal 


phenomenon. 
Paal Antonio Paoli, nepbew to the learned compiler of the Codex Diplo- 
maticus of the Order, published io 1781, a dissertation on ite origin, of 








oer indication given iiam of Tyre himself, overlooked by pre- 

ioquirers, and was led in following it up to a sa touching 

the person of the founder of the Hospital, whieh has at the merit of 

ee en ae Oe 
seems 





ght | have brought home to England 





of the siege of Jerusalem, the cruel Moslems inflicted torture upon m: 
Christian folk, as the crusading army advanced. Among their victims 
he reckons, ‘a man of venerable life and sigeal faith, Geraldus by name 
presiding over the hospital aforesaid, . . . whom they subjected to bonds and 
stripes, so that by racking of his hands and feet, they brake his joints, 
and rendered useless the greater part of his limbs.” Bat in the chroni- 
cle of Albert of Aix there is precise and detailed account of what befel a 
certain young and noble soldier, cousin of Count Baldwin fof the Mount, 
companjoa in arms and trusty friend of the pious Godfrey. The story, 
as told in all simplicity by the old chronicler is so dagelety illustra- 
tive of the crusading spirit and time, that although it delays us upon our 
way, we will venture to give an outline. 

¢ was not long after the a of Jerusalem, Godfrey, defender of the 
holy sepulchre—for he bad deofined to bear in Jerusalem go proud a title 
as king—was, for a second time, before the walls of Assur with a dimin- 
ished host, for princes, nobles, and knights, deeming their crueader’s vow 
fulfilled, were sweepiag back with homeward ebb to Europe. The gar- 
rison tendered tribute and hostages, requiring, however, some security 
in return. Now, there was a “ certain soldier, a young man devoted to 
Godfrey's person,” of nobie blood—* De genere Hemaucorum,”’ writes 
the Canon of Aix ; that is to say, of the house of Hainault, to which be- 
lon Baldwin of the Mount (Baldwinus comes Hemaucoram, as William 
of yre calls him). This is the bouse whose blood intermingled in due 
time with that of the sovereiga families of Lorraine and of Normandy, of 
England and of France, His name was Gerald, of the Castle of Avesnes 
in what is now French Flanders ; and he, for Godfrey’s sake, delivered 
himself into the hands of the Saracens of Assur. But, when Godfrey’s 
back was turned, no tribute was forthcoming, and the infidel hos 
having escaped from custody, their fellow-citizens, with execrable faith, 
refused to surrender Gerald. Siege was again soon laid to their walls, 
upon which, by way of intimidation, they set up a tall ship’s mast, to 
which they lashed the hapless Gerald by bande and feet, “ after the man- 
ner of one crucified,” The appearance in life of that goodly soldier 
(egregium militem) astonished the Christians, who had thought him 
“ long since batchered.” Hanging there in agony he reminded Godfrey 
that at his biddiog he bad gone into the power of creel and faithless foes, 
“ Pity me, noble Duke, and deliver me from so bitter martyrdom.” But 
the Duke answered : “ Wert thou, brave Gerald, my own brother Eustace, 
of the same womb, I might not save this city from its doom for pity of 
thee. Bethink thee, to die thus is to gain life with Christ above.” Then 
Gerald understood that he must address his soul to die, and made no 
farther request, save that his own armour and his war-horee should be 
dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre ia Zion. Therewith assault was given, 
aad ten shafts from his owa friends pierce poor Gerald on his rack. The 
very Moslems are horror stricken. ‘“ What bope of meroy for foeman 
when fellow-Christian and soldier finds none?” In their despair their 
resistance is desperate ; and after seeing bis engines and towers twice 
barnt with that marvellous Eastern fire which no water quenches, and 
his best troops decimated in a renewed assault, even Godfrey loses heart. 
The very elements, by some evi! spell, appear to fight for Assur. Snow 
falls and lies deep even on that Syrian ground. The cold is piercing ; 
howling storms sweep through the camp. In shame and sadness 
Christians retarn to Jerusalem. Nevertheless Godfrey watched and har- 
ried the town perpetually. At length it surrendered for and all. 
But it was not uatil some time after this submission that the following 
strange event befel. There was led one day to the gates of Jerusalem a 
war horse of pure breed and admirable make, richly caparisoned. Is was 
a gift to the Dake from the Emir (Ammiraldas or Admiral, writes the 
chronicler) of Ascalon. On sea was war, and no quarter asked or gotten 
by Christian or Saracen ; but on land was truce and friendly intercourse. 
Even the Bedoweens of the desert in those days visited, unmolested, Jeru- 
salem and the newly rebuilt port of Joppa. The Emir’s gift was, there- 
fore, no wonder. But the wonder was, and it filled every mind, that on 
the noble horse sat a yet nobler rider, one whose valiant soul bad long 
since by pe-tomt Poy reckoned among the happy dead. That rider 
was none other than Gerald of Avesnes, his whilom trusty friend. Moved 
by some unwonted pity, the men of Assur had taken bim down from his 
cruel gibbet, healed his wounds, and sent him to the Emir of Ascalon, 
who, now that friendlies times were come, sought to win Godfrey’s favour 
by sending back, unransomed, his companion-in-arms. Great was the 
Duke’s emeat, greater bis joy. Tenderly coaneng Gerald in sight 
of all bystandera, he bestowed upon him, as some kind of recompense for 
the miseries he had endured, a noble tract of land with ite pertaining 
castle, called “ Near St. Abrabam’s” (ad sanctum Abraham). 

So far the chronicle; bat the name is noteworthy. St. Abraham, it 
can hardly be doubted, stands for Hebron, the sacred spot which, to this 
day, Christian and Moslem call the city of “ the Friend of God.” Now, 
one of the oldest under given by 
the first Baldwin in 1110, and confirmed by the fourth King name 


in 1154, makes by 
Hospital of St. John at Jerusalem. In all Palestine there 


Duke Godfrey to 
seems to be no spot which answers to the name, excepting Chesil or 
Khesi!, in the ancient dominion of Jadab, in the neighbour! of Hebron. 


If thie, indeed. be the Kessilia of the charters, earliest and most undoubt- 
ed of Godfrey’s donations to the Order of St, John, we think it goes far 
to prove the identity of the Gerald to whom the lands and castle “ near 
St. Abraham ” were ted, with the founder of the Hospital House ; 
and thus William of Tyre’s allusion to the damaged limbs of the tortur- 

ed Gerald is explained and suppeditated by the particular account which 
Albert of Aix has left us of the sufferings undergone by that “ egregious 
soldier,’ Gerald of Avesnee, ia Hainaalt. 

Endiess difficulties of dates, with which we have not troubled the 
reader, vanish at this explanation ; for almost fabulous reckouings of 
the age of the first Warden of the Hospital have been given to account 
for his being in life in 1120, if he were an old man at siege of Jeru- 
salem in 1099. Bat, if that Gerald be the “ youthfal” as well as bril- 
lint soldier of the adventure at Assur, the question is set at rest. If 
Gerald of Avesnes, of the blood and spirit of the noblest crusading 
counte, himeelf one of the kaightly enthusiaste who fought at Doryleom 
and stormed Jer: ui, be the man who, crushed in and disabled 
from war, conceived—as did in after-days the wounded convalescent 
soldier, Ignatius Loyola—the thought of founding a new religious order ; 
if he be, indeed, the first framer of a law for brotherhood of monkish 
warriors, then it requires bat little effort to realize the notion that the 
spirit of his etrange adventure, his own achievements as soldier in the 
saddle, and his owa chastening as a martyr on the cross,” may have 
caused him to eee eo deeply into the double secret, warlike and devo- 
tional, of the crusading “fe ; and be may very fitly be held to have been 
the first to belt the hosp table walls of a charitable "house with the 
knightly defences of a feadal neep. 

Not only the mixed character of the institation but the marvellous and 
unparalleled rapidity of its ” sassy would be in great measure accounted 
for by the adoption of this 'y touching its founder. For marvellous 
and unparalleled in its rapidity that growth truly was. The event, in- 
deed, proved the institation to be deep rooted, sturdy, and as aoy 

narled oak, coming slowly to its pr 
t is unquestionable that it shot oP into being and tness with the 
suddenness of that vegetation which, when tropical are past, tropi- 
cals sans warm into life from out the bosom of earth. 

The bull of the second Peschal, towbhich we bave more than once re- 
ferred, given but fourteen years from the fall of Jerusalem, spesks of 
* all bonoure and ons of the Hospital, ‘ultra ceu citra mare,’ 
in Asia and in Europe.” It recounts affiliated homes at St. Gilles in 
Provence, Asti in Piedmont, Pisa in Tuscany, Bari and Otrantoin Lower 
Italy, Messina in Sicily, and even Seville in Spain. Bat earlier 
than even this, and in so distant a region as our own British Isles, within 
one year of the storming of the Holy City, some of those Anglo-Normans 
who rode to Palestine in the train of William Redhead’s brother must 
fame and approval of the infant Order. 
Ia the year 1100, in the reign of our first Heory,t Jordan Brisct, « baron 
of the realm, son of Radulfua ond busband of Mariel, exchanged ten 
acres of land, on his manor of Wellingball in Kent, with the nans of 
Clerkenwell, for ten acres at Clerkenwell iteelf, whereon he founded a 
house of Hospitallers of St. John, the eame which, in the coarse of cen- 
tariea, remained the headquarters of the great and famous Grand-priory 
of England. 

hoe in proof of the extraordinary and speedy development of the 
power aad influence of the Order, may be cited the strange legacy left 
to it in the time of Raymond Dapay, the confessed saccessor of its first 
founder. This consisted in nothing lese than the tutelage and sove- 
reignty of his hereditary realms of Navarre and A bequeathed to 
the Order, in conjunction with its new offshoot of the Temple, by Alfonso 





* “Tam gravi et sevo martyrio me perire non patiaris,” are his words of ea- 
treaty to the Dake in Acqnensis. 

t Monast. Angi. ii. 505. Glossar. Abbatt. p. 4 The 
accuracy of this early date is by the rolls of the Parliament of 
Winchester, 4th year of Edw. IIL. In the lists of Abbots and Priors stands the 

~~ « Nomins A bbatiaram 





. “ Nomina Fundatorum, 
“ Prior S. Job. Jerasalem Anglie.  “ Jordanus Briset et axor ejus. 1100. 
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the First of Aragon. That valiant captain, hero, and darling of his peo- 
pic: whose traditionary love, for long years after his death in the rout of 

raga, expected bis return—left by his will, dated in 1131, the king- 
doms over which he had reigned, to the Orders of the Hospital and Tem- 
ple combined ; and this because he saw in their strong organization the 
surest safeguard against the Moorish power, and the best hope for exten- 
sion by uest of Christian dominion in Mahometan Spain, 

It certainly seems bard to eu that @ mere eleemosynary associa- 
tion, founded by a serving brother apon the dwindled, if existing, rem- 


nants of that old Amalfitan house, could thus, upen a suddeo, bave ac- | were also extensively worn in Egypt and Arabia, 
uired a character for military capacity so renowned, so widely spread. | pointed or peaked shape. The variety of head-dreases used by the 
at upon the supposition of its inetitution by a man of kith and kin, no | 


less than of a kindred spirit, with the warlike enthusiasts of the first 
Crusade, matters assame an aspect less undecountable. 

It has, moreover, been accurately noticed that, where Norman princes 
ruled, there the first and most famous houses of the Order at once sprang 


shows tous. The 
| to bind the hair, after arranging it into a circular cluster of pendant 


| 


| differences of taste, the custom which the sexes have universally followed, 
| of weariog distinct and peculiar coverings for the head, has obviously 
| led to additional variations in this article of wear. 
| The earliest natious historically known to us, being inbabitants of 
| warm countries in Asia and Africa, wore very light coverings for the 
head. Folds of lawn or other light staffs, wound loosely round the tem- 
| ples, formed the common head-dress of the Jews in the patriarchal days, 
| and, in the course of time, were improved into the present elegant tar- 
| ban of the East. Caps of linen, wool, straw, bark of trees, and leather, 
| and were usually of a 
ypt- 
an ladies was very great, as Sir Gardner Wilkioson’s beautiful work 
revailing fashion, however, amongst these ladies was 


plaite, with a simple band or fillet for the outer covering. In other cases 
we find a towering plume of feathers surmounting the caps of the Egyptian 


up ; and it is, perhaps, a significant circumstance that the white cross | ladies. False hair, or wigs, came early info use in Egypt, and a speci- 


became its badge. For that was the distinctive colour of the cross em- 
blazoned, as we leara frora William of Malmesbury, on the Norman ban- 
ner of the princely Normon Bobemond ; and of that, as Mathew of Paris 
testifies, borne on the shoulders of the Norman Princes of Eogland when 
they took any crusading vow. 

terrible disaster of the storm and sack of Acre in 1291 is the event 
to which must be attributed the loss of the primitive constitations of the 
el Order, which, in its latter days, possessed only certain portions 
of its ancient and disciplinery rule, republished by ite second head, that 
Raymond Dapay, whom evea his antagonist, William of Tyre, admits to 
have been “a religious man, and one feariog God.” He was elected, 
beyond a doubt, to this | by those “ Fratres profesei,” upon 
whom the oft-cited Bull of Paschal Il. had conferred the inviolable right 
of election, even daring the lifetime of Gerald. This constitution, the 
terms of which are preserved ina MSS. of the Vatican, and have been 
edited by mavy historians of the Order, was agreed upon in a chapter of 
these “ professed Brethren.” : 

Of the general character of the Institution, as displayed therein, Major 
Porter has said, succinctly and well, that it was “ religious, republican, 
military, and aristocratic.” 

“« It must be considered as religious, since every member took the three vows, 
of chastity, obedieace, and pe It was — ye since by the original 
constitation of the Order their chief was always from among themselves by their 
own nomination. It was military, since two of the three classes into which it 
was divided were constantly armed, and hey a | a continual war with the infi- 
dels. And it was aris ic, since, as we l presently see, none but the first 
class bad any share in the legislative and executive power.” 

The knights, the chaplains, and the serving-brothers formed these 
three classes. Their names indicate sufficiently their distinctions. But 
there came to be a fourth class of persons affiliated to the Order, who 
bear the name of Donati. These were persons who acquired certain 
claims of brotherhood without such absolute aggregation to it as their 
circumé#tances would not allow. Sach, for instance, was Andrew, King 
of Hungary, who, on his short and fruitless errand to the East, in 1216, 
Was met at —— by Guéria de Montaiga, then head of the Order, and 
conceived so bigh an esteem for the man, and so vehement an affection 
for his community, that he would inhabit, when he passed into Syria, no 
residence save the Hospitaller’s convent at Acre, adopted the habit of 
the Order, and enriched its resources by an annual charge of 700 silver 
marks o the salt mines of his kingdom. Many benefactors and fos- 
terers of the society made over goods and possessions to it, by gift in 
lifetime, or by bequest, to take effect upon their decease, and in conse- 
quence, were enrolled among these Donati, acquiring, in the estimation 
of those times, an interest in the epiritual merits, gains, and advantages 
of ite religious character. To these may be added certain of those who, 
on occasions and for certain special times of need, tendered gra- 
tuitous personal service in the soldierly ranks or the hospital wards of 
the brotherhood. The wearing of the eight-pointed white cross of the 
Order, 20 well-known now as the Maltese cross, wes the distinction 
afforded to all such: though some accurate heraldic writers have con- 
tended that the demi-cross, or cross shorn of its upper branch, distin- 
guished the Donati. 

Female assistance would appear to have been given from the very ear- 
liest times to the strictly charitable portion of the work. Cautions 
given in Raymond’s Constitution indicate considerable freedom ia the 
community of work in those primitive times. Not until long after, and 
as a departure from the ancient tradition and usage, were the sisters, 
hitherto serving in the different on ey thered into distinct, 

, regular conventual sisterh Nothing can be more pre- 
cise upon this point than the language of Raymoad Béranger, Grand 
Sisterhood of Siatene, bet he Morecens tol in Spain. Th 
tween o a. at 
was the whose mem vers bare silver sceptres in hand, when ia 
in remembrance of their queenly foundress, Sancha, daughter of 
the King of Castille, and coasort of the then reigning Alph 

Béranger, consenting to the establishment, and confirming the 
rule of the convent, writes thus to Sancha 

“ Although this use be new and unaccustomed to sisters of ours, which now, 
upon its institution, you represent to us, yet, as proceeding from the spring of 
one same devotion, and u your promise to live, by God’s help, under 
, we do approve and adopt your praiseworthy 


These houses were = reared the piety of sach women as 

j atifal Veronese, and others, whose memoirs 

legendary scribes have tricked out in the tinsel of questionable miracu- 

lous achievement, not esteeming them sufficiently adorned by their deeds 

of self-devotion and humanity. Rome has enrolled more than one of 

them in the calendar of her saints. In Eogland, the most famous of 

these Sister-houses was that of Backland, founded in 1170, when Garnier 
de Napoli was Grand Prior of the realm. 

The great crusading armies were successive waves of warfare, rolling, 
often at long intervals, to break upon eastera shores. But the erusading 
spirit, though sabjeot to sudden swellings and gushes, like ‘ spates” in a 
mountain “ barn,” bad nevertheless a continuous flow for centaries. 

Up and down Earepe, here and there, in France, Flanders, Eogland, 
Italy, or Spain, religious zeal, remorse, the spirit of adventure, p- 
pointment in love, domestic feuds, soldierly ambition, would work and 
stir in the breast of many a widowed sire or unwed youth of noble blood. 
We forget in what old French chronicle we once read concerning the 
men who swelled the ranks of the religious knights, “ c’étoist por la plu- 
part, hommes qui avoient gousté de tout.” 

Bat when each man’s fancy, regret, desire, aspiration, turned towards 
the Holy War, such reflections as these must have arisen oftentimes : 
“P ob LOI eG Ca By No crasade is afoot : 
Christian princes at ma strife. Unknown at court or in camp of the 
Latin kingdom, how should a single baron or kaoight, nay even the chief 
of a score trusty bowmen, or men-at-arms, make sure of a soldier’s wel- 

and chance of renown?” 

One suggestion was sufficient answer : “ Palestine is far, bat the Priory 

St. John is near. Soldier’s welcome and brotherhood in arms is there 

even one stout lance and k:en sword.” 

knew right well at what council: board the gray-baired baron 
in what fray the scar was gotten which even the helmet’s 
younger brethren at the priory bad hawked 
broken spear in tourney, with the desponding youth, 
faithlessness or bardnees of some Isobel or Melissend was driv- 
og intu cloister vows. And when there vows should have been uttered 
in the at chapel, and the eight-pointed white cross should have been 
fastened on his breast the Prior’s band, the intending crusader must 
have felt that balf his difficulties were over, and half his ends attained. 
To enter the Order was forthwith to gain station and name among the 
champions of the Cross ;—to enter the Order was to become heir at once 
of its influence and glory—nay, its spiritual wealth. Little wonder that 
the man should make the Order co-heir of his own patrimony. The ma- 
nor, the castle, the upland, the meadow, whose lord was gone for ever a 
White Cross Knight to Palestine, would pass of course into the keeping 
of the Preceptor at the neighbouring Commandery. And if he were some 
lack-land, when his young valour and his good sword were all he threw 
into the Order’s treasury, time might come when, in high trast and ho- 
nour, leading its contingent near Edessa, or holding garrison for it in 
Beersbeba, he should learn that his elders at home were dead, and he 
the heir to the broad lands of his name. Would he oot smile thea with 
smile half tender and half proad to think that the great Order, his mo- 
ther, house, and home, should thus be none the poerer for its adoption of 

such a son as he !— 7» be continued. 


——_— 


TOUCHING THE HAT. 


Coverings for the head, both as regards form and material, have varied 
to an ex Gagree—_ mask more, indeed, than any other article 
of bodily weer. Doubtless this must be ascribed, in part, to the necessi- 
ties of climate, though in a much greater degree to mere fashion anJ in- 
veterate habit. Besides, also, the influence of national and individual 


men of an Egyptian lady’s wig, of great size, constitutes one of the great- 
est curiosities in the Britieh Museum. It is incomprehensible how the 
ancient Egyptians, in their warm climate, shoald have encouraged this 
extravagant, aod certainly heavy and hot, head-dress, 

We are much more familiar with the warlike head coverings, or hel- 
mets of the Greeks and Romans, tban with their domestic articles of that 
nature. But, in reality, the point is not one of much ioterest, all that 
can be said on the subject being that these nations wore a variety of 
caps, usually fitting closely to the head, and formed of linen, wool, or 
leather. Like their helmets, these were commonly peaked above, and 
the peak either curved forward, or made to hang down behind. So much 
for the Greek and Romaa men. The ladies of these natione were much 
more ornamental in their style of head-dressing. It was seldom that 
they wore a hat or complete head-covering of any kind, a loose outer 
shawl or veil being usually thrown over the head in going abroad. Their 
care was chiefly directed to the decoration of the hair ; and tiaras, or 
crescent-sha diadems, wreaths of artificial flowers, nettinge, fillete, 
rows of beads, pins, and many similar articles, were in use among them. 
They curled their hair with great pains, having irons for the purpose. 
Theit mode of disposing the curls seems to have varied much and fre- 

uently. Origina’ y the Grecian ladies parted their locks simply io 

ront, and allowed them to hang in equal curls around the head ; bat af- 
terwards it became the custom to gather the hair into a knot bebiod. 
Ovid, in advising his countrywomen how best to improve their charms, 
tells them that— 

A long and slender visage best allows 

To have the hair part just above the brows ; 

A round plump face mast have her trammels tied 

In a fast knot above, her front to hide.” 


The ancient Celtic population of Europe, and our own ancestors in the 
British Islands, very probably either wore no head-coverings at all, or 
such only as were of a very simple kind. “ If their heads were covered 
at all,” says Mr. Planché,io his work on British Costames, “it was by 
the cappan, or cap, from the British cad, a but, which it resembled in ite 
conical shape—the houses of the Britons being made with wattles stuck 
in the ground, aud fastened together at the top. It is somewhat singu- 
lar.” remarks this learned author, to whose indefatigable research we 
are indebted for the first general collection of ancient British authorities, 
“that the form of this ancient pointed cap is to this day exhibited in 
what the Welsh children call the cappan cyrnicyll, the horn-like cap, made 
of rashes tied at the top, and twisted into a band at the bottom.”’ Io 
Scotland, the children also make rush caps of the same shape. Among 
the Scottish Highlanders, in the present day, we find caps which most 
probably resemble those wora ia early tim s by the people of at least 
the northern part of Great Britaio. These are the blue bonnets of the 
Gael, which are commonly of emall size, and high in front, with a slope 
towards the rear. This is, in all likelihood, a modification merely of the 
eonical peak. Rouod bonnets, with broad flat tops, were less used in 
the Highlands than in the Lowlands of Scotland. [no the days of simple 
head-coverings, a plume, or sprig of some particalar plant, waa used as 
a badge of rank. 

The word hat is from an Anglo-Saxon root, hoe or hae, signifying a 
cover for the head. While itis probable that Anglo-Saxons, Normaaos 
aod Danes, made use most commonly of the conical caps already — 
of, it is also unquestionable that they knew how to make hats of felt. 
Fellen hae, or hat of felt, is repeatedly mentioned by the Anglo-Saxon 
writers, Who it was that frst iavented the art of so uniting wool and 
hair together as to make felt, is a question which cannot now be deter- 
mined. Coarse felt and woollen hate were common in England after the 
Conquest, and not long afterwards the nobility attained to the luxury of 
beaver hate. Chaucer describes his mercantile pilgrim to Canterbury as 
weariog a “ Flaundrish beaver bat.” The illuminated —- of Frois- 
sart show a great variety to have existed in the shape of the common 
woollen or felt bats of his time. Most of them were made with conical 
tops, more or less high, like the miller’s hate of the present Cay ; and the 
rims or edges were either folded over or turned up more or leas. Peo- 
ple also cultivated variety in the colour of their bats at an early date. 
At the Council of Lyons, in the year 1245, a red hat, with a round top 
aod broad brim, was first assigned as a peculiar head-covering for cardi- 
nals. White hats were used in Ghent in the time of Froiseart, by whom 
hats of beaver, adoroed with ostrich feathers, are also mentioned. It 
was customary for the rich to have valuable ornaments loo to their 
hats, to adorn them with plumes of feathers, and to line them with silk 
aod damack. Ia aa inventory of the effects of Sir John Fastolfe, drawn 
up in 1459, we fiad mentioned, “ one hat of beaver, lined with damask 
gilt, and also two strawen hats.” The plume of feathers, however, was 
the chief mark of raok. Heary the Eighth bad one | ay: consisting of 
eight Indian feathers, so valuable, that it was held fit to be a king’s 
r 


aneom. 

It would be difficult to describe minutely the peculiar shapes of hate 
in fashion at various past times. Much may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing description of the varieties in use at one and the same time— 
namely, in 1585. The passage is from Stubbs’s “ Anatomy of Abuses :” 


— Sometimes they use them sharpe on the crown, peaking up like the 
spire or shaft of a steeple, standing about a quarter of a yard above the 
crowne of their heads, some more, some lesse, as please the fantasies of 
vheir inconstant minds. Other come be flat, and broade on the crowne, 
like the battlements of a house. Another sort have round crownes, 
sometimes with one kind of bande, sometimes with another ; now black, 
pow white, now russede, now redde, now grene, now yellow, now this, 
now that ; never content with one colour or fashion two daies to an end. 
And, as the fashions be rare and strange, so is the stuffe whereof their 
hattes be made divers also ; fcr some are of silk, some of velvet, some of 
taffatie, some of sarsenet, some of wool, and, which is more curious, some 
of a certain kinde of fine hair ; these they call bever hattes, of high 
price, fetched from beyond the seas, from whence a great sorte of other 
vanities doe come besides; and so common a thing it is, that every 
serving-mao, countrieman, and other, even all indifferently, do weare of 
these hattes ; for he is of no acc>unt or estimation among men, if he bave 
not a velvet or taffatie bat, and that must be pinched, and cunniagly 
carved of the best fashion.” 

The portraits yet extant of noblemen of the sixteenth century show 
how applicable to the time was the description given bee The 
portrait of the Regent Morton exhibits him with a small-brimmed, high- 
crowned hat, of a pyramidal shape. Sir Philip Sidney, again, bas been 

ted with a hat not very high in the crown, bat endowed with a 
vy broad brim. In the seventeenth century, broad brims became all 
the fashion, and cont’nued eo from the time of Charles the First to that 
of William the Third. From the aptitude of these broad brims to hang 
down, when the hat had been much worn, the name of slouched hats first 





originated. It was at length diccovered, apparently, that these broad 
brims were incoaovenient, and one side was turaed up. This was done ia 


William the Third’s time. In the days of Queen Anne, a second flap was 


turned up, and, by-and-bye, a third one followed, forming the triangular 
eocked hat, which kept its place for the first sixty years of the Branswick 
dynasty. Of course, there were many varieties of the cocked hat, and 
aoy one curious on the point may these poioted out by Steele and 
Addison. There were the “ Moomouth Cock,” the “ Ramilies Cock,” 
the “ Hunting Cock,” and the “ Military Cuck ;”’ the latter being a very 
fierce and bold cock. 

While the majority of the world were turning up the brims of their 
hats, to get rid of the inconvenience of slouching, two classes retained, 
and still retaio, the broad, horizontal brims. These were the clergy and 
the Quakers. We have mentioned the assumption of the broad-brimmed 
red hat by Cardinale in 1245. It is probable that the Catholic clergy 
merely imitated their prelates in using broad-brimmed hate, and the 
Protestant divine had his shovel hat from them. The Quaker sect seem 
to have got their broad-brims by accident. At the time when the sect 
came into existence such a form of bate was common, and it was only 
because they disdained to follow the changes of the fashion, not because 
they had any pecaliar veneration for broad brims, that the sect conti- 
oued to wear them. The introduction of round hats into general use 
took place in the last decade of tie eighteenth century. The brim bas 





since that time occasionally varied in breadth and in the 
and the crown has been sometimes higher or lower, as the taste 
might rua; bat in other respects the round has in use un- 
changed in the material points. Io the case of military officers of a cer- 
tain rank only, the cocked hat has been retained in the shape of two 
large flaps, turned up so as to meet at the top, and forming som: 

of a crescent when viewed sideways, or a “ fore and after,” as it has been 
familiarly designated. 

Ino other countries of Earope, broad-brimmed hats are still in 
ase. The common people of Italy, Spain, and most other concn 
countries, wear such articles, with round, low, pyramidal crowns. The 
nobility in the same places wear articles of a similar kiod, but usually 
decorated with feathers. If we pass to more distant modern countries, 
we find great varieties in the shape of coverings for the head. The ma- 
jority of Asiatic Mahomedans decorate their heads with turbans, formed 
of rich and finely coloured etaffe. The Persians are a striking exception 
to this practice, as they usually wear a wool or far cap with a red top, 
and hence the term Auzzilbash, or redhead, by which they are sometimes 
distinguished. The Chinese wear, for the most part, broad flat circles of 
straw, with small and pointed peaks above, the cavity for the head iteelf 
being very dimiautive. Most of the natives of the Asiatic islands use 
shawls as coverings for the head, or else smal! wooden capa. The Rue 
siane, and people of the North, make use, almost universally, of the furs 
and skins of animals. Of all these head dresses, the turban is, perhaps, 
the most elegant and becoming. 

To follow the changes of fashion in the case of female head-dresses, 
from the commencement of modern civilization to the present time, 
would be a difficult matter, indeed. Silken and other staffs, rolled up in 
turban shape, with hoods or veils thrown over them, seem, from old en- 
prevines, to have been the earliest fashion of the head-dreas in Eagland. 

peaking of the point to which the ladies had attained in this respect in 
the time ge aeen Bess, Stubbs says that“ their hair must be curled 
and frizzled, crisped, laid out in wreaths and borders, under-propped 
with forks, weirs, and ornamented with gold and silver bugles, ouches, 
rings, glasses, &c., &c.; while upon the tops of these stately turrets 
stand their other capital ornaments—a French hood, hatte, cap, kircher, 
and such like, whereof some be of velvet, some of this fashion, some of 
that, cauls made of net-wire, and lattice caps with three horns or cor- 
ners ; and,’”’ he adds, ‘every merchant’s or artificer’s wife indulged in 
these extravagant fashions.” Before the eral introduction of the 
cheap and convenient article, straw, hoods of various shapes, either worn 
in an isolated manner, or attached to the body-drees, were the common 
outer coverings for ladies’ heads. Straw became generally used only in 
the eighteenth century, and, after its introdaction, the ladies went 
through as many changes in the fashion or shape of their bonnets as the 
men had done in the case of hats. High crowns, low crowns, flat crowns, 
round crowns, narrow brims, broad brims—these and a thousand minor 
shapes were all tried in turn. Even to this day the varieties in use are 
numerous, and, had the mania for decreasing the size continued, as we 


sa it last year, we should, long ere this, have eeen the ladies bonnet- 
ess, 


degree of curve, 


aS 
THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 


“* As he returned from Winchester College Sir H. Wotton said to a friend: 
‘ My now being in that school, and seeing that very place where | sat when I 
was a boy, ioned me to ber those very ts of my youth which 
then possessed me ; sweet thoughts, indeed, that my growing years 
numerous pleasures without mixture of cares ; those to be enjoyed when 
time, which | therefore thought slow-paced, had changed my youth iato man- 
hood. I saw there a succession of boys using the same recreation, and, ques- 
tionless, possessed with the same thoughts that then possessed me. Thus one 


— succeeds another, both in their lives, recreations, hopes, fears, and 
th.’”—Izaak WALTON. 





The history 2f this famous school is inseparable from that of the 
priocely-minded and accomplished prelate—vir omni laudi dignus—by 
whom it was founded. The two St. Mary Winton Colleges in Winches- 
ter and Oxford were the gratefal ackaowledgment which William of 
Wykeham offered to Providence for an education to which his birth did 
not eatitle him, and for the natural endowments which enabled him by 
its assistance to attain the highest honours and emoluments of the 
public service. To this day so intimately, so affectionately, is this great 
aod good man associated with his colleges that every founder’s scholar 
bears with pride the name of “ Wykebamist.”” He was born in the year 
1324, of hamble parentage ; and whea he was old enough to be placed 
at school, one being too poor to afford him that advantage, the ex- 
penee of his education was undertaken by Sir Nicholas Uvedale, lord of 
the manor of Wykeham, and Constable of Winchester Castle. The radi- 
meote of learning were taught him at the village school, but he was 
early removed to another at Winchester, which stood upon the very site 
of his own noble college. Here his studies are said to have been French, 
geometry, logic, and arithmetic. From school he into the service 
of his patron as secretary, and was intrasted with repairs and altera- 
tions of the Castle of Winchester. In time he was promoted to the same 
office in the household of the of Wiachester, and thence is said to 
have gone to Oxford, where he s' for some years. Recommended 
to Edward III. by the Bishop of Winchester, his own abilities and man- 
ners soon installed him in the Monarch’s favour. He was appoiated 
Surveyor of the King’s Works, and in that office he re Dover, 
Queenborough, Windsor, and other Castles, displaying a capacity for 
government through which he was elevated successively to be Secretary 
of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Chancellor, and, in fine, the King’s 
chief and confidential councillor in all pablic mattera. Beuefices were 
heaped upon h‘m in profusion, and on the death of the Bishop of Win- 
chester he was promoted to that see. His own unwearied industry, his 
geaius and fidelity, ia a few years raised him to the highest digaities of 
the State. His influence with the King was greater and more enduring 
than that of any other person. 

In the last year of Edward’s reign Wykeham’s good fortane experi- 
enced a check through the intrigues of a party heaied by the Dake of 
Lancaster, upon whose accusation he was charged with misapplication 
of the public funds and other acts of improbity. Upon one charze only, 
and that of very trifling import, did the Court appointed to investigate 
the impatations to jadgmeat. The other articles, having neither 
proof nor evidence to sustain them, were suffered to drop. On this 
cbarge, one of irregularity ia the form of procedare in a case of license 
of feoffmeat, his enemies triumphed. Jadgmeut was given against him. 
The temporalities of his bishopric were seized, and he was excluded both 
from Parliament and the Court. The triumph was not of long daration. 
Convocation, urged by the Bishop of London—who stood up, with firm 
and ardeat eloquence, to vindicate his noble friead—demaned entisfac- 
tion for the injured prelate. In a short time Wykeham was restored to 
his beloved ses, where, on his retarn to Winchester, he was received in 
solema procession. Upon the death a Wykebam was ap) 


pointed 
and when Richard attained his majority one of his 
make him Lord Chancellor, a post he held till his 
1391, when he withdrew from active participa 
He had then almost reached the term of years 
as the bound of human existence. But he had not 
which his retirement from public life would afford him to carry out the 
great designs which had long been germinating in his mind—namely, 
the establishment of the two coll: dedicated to the Blessed Virgia, 
at Oxford and Winchester, aad called after her St. Mary’sColleges. Very 
shortly after he entered on his episcopal career at the latter place, he 
began to make purchases at Oxford for his college there (New Goliege), 
ot which that at Wiochester was designed to be the nursery. As early 
as 1373 he established a school at Winchester in which he placed certaia 
poor scholars to be instructed in grammatical learniag, aod a similar iv- 
stitation at Oxford, under the title “ Pauperes Scholares Venerabilis 
Domiai Wilhelmi de Wykeham Wynton Episcopi.”” Oa the 5th of 
Mareh, 1380, the foundation of “ Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre, ia 
Oxenford,” was laid, and when, six years afterwards, it was completed, 
the society took possession of it by a public entry, conducied with the 
solemnity then customary on such occasions. There is a traditionary 
story that, being calumniated to Edward III., or his nomination to the 
bishopric, as one uafit from lack of learaing for that high digaity, he 
answered, “Sire, | am unworthy; but whereia I am wanting myself, 
that will I supply by a brood of more scholars than all the prela.es of 
Eogland ever showed.’ His scheme of the two coll was to realise 
this promise (if it were ever made), and, New College at Oxford being 
now finished, the foundation of that of Winchester was laid on the 26th 
of March, 1387, on the site of the grammar school in which Wykeham 
had passed his boyhood, and where he had had for predecessors Ethel- 
wolf, Ethelward, and Alfred the Great. Here, in the aacieat capital of 
the Briton, the Saxon, and the*Norman, he had two years 
after his elevation to the episcopal seat, certain lands from the Prior and 
Convent of St. Swithin, consisting of a attached to Damer’s 
Mede, aboat an acre and a half ia extent, and O.terbourae Mede, three 
acres. Within six years from the time of depositing the first stone, St. 
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Mary’ lege of Winchester was ready for the reception of the society ; 
and sy an who had Teg bem lodged in St, John Baptist’s 

b on the bill, on the 28ch of March, 1393, took possession of their 
new home. The original foundation was for a warden, a head master, a 
second master, ten fellows, seventy scholars, three chaplains, three 
clerks, and sixteen choristers. Dr. Milner, following Harpsfield, imagines 
that the warden and ten fellows were intended to symbolise the College 
of Apostles, Judas being excladed. The seventy scholars and two mis- 
ters were typical of the seventy disciples, ing to the “ Valzate ;” 
the three chaplains and three clerks represented the six faithful deacons 
(Nicolas baving become an apostate), and the sixteen choristers stood for 
the four greater and twelve lesser prophets. Oa September 9, 1400, the 
oaths of the warden, fellows, chap'ains, and scholars for the observance 
of the statutes drawn up by Wykeham were received by the Commis- 
gioners, and these statutes of the yeoman’s son, forty years later, were 
adopted by King Henry VI. for the government of Eton College, and 
King’s College, Cambridge.* 

From its foundation to the end of Charles IL.’s reiga all the Eaglish 
Sovereigns, with the exception of Queen Mary, confirmed the charter of 
Winchester College. Henry IV. issued letters patent granting permis- 
sion for the purchase of various manors. Alien priories being dissolved 
by 2nd of Henry V., the Priory of St. Mary’s, Andover, a cell of the Ab- 
bey of St. Florence, at Salmur in Asjou, was given to the college, as 
likewise were two cells of the Cistercian Abbey of the Holy Trinity, at 
Tirone, in France, and St. Cross, in the Isle 
Andewell, near Basingstoke. 

The frequency of Henry’s VI.’s visits to Winchester was mentioned in 
our notice of Eton College. ( Vide “ Albion”’ of 2 27.) The first oo- 
casion of his going there was ~~! to seek the advice of Cardinal 
Beaufort to release himself from the Duke of Gloucester and to make 
peace with France. He was there again in 1442 ; and again on the oc- 
casion when the Ear! of Suffolk, as his proxy, was contracting the mar- 
riage between him and Mar, of Anjou. One visit was on the occa- 
sion of the enthronisation of his favourite, William of Wayneflete, and in 
the seventeenth year of his reign this prelate procared for it the Augus- 
tine College of the Holy Trinity and Manor of Burton, in the Isle of 
Wight. In 1443, after the birth of Prince Arthur in Winchester Castle, 
Henry VII. visited the college, as in 1522 did Henry VIII. and the Em- 

x Charles V. For two years under the reign of the rapacious dee- 
pot, Henry VIIL., who had teized much of the Property belonging to it, 
the college was in imminent danger of dissolution ; but upon the ac- 
cession of Edward VI. its charter of privileges and immunities was con- 


ed. . . 
In 1553, on the ion of their marriage in the cathedral, Mary and the college. By his will he miade provision for the perpetual endow 


Philip were received at the college and attended solemn service in St. 


Mary's Church ; snd in 1570 Qaeen Elizabeth followed the example of at the Reformation this chapel ceased to be used in conformity with the 
’ 


her Royal predecessors. On this visit it was that the Queen, pleasantly 


asking one of the scholars whether he had ever endured the famous Win- the Heerality of Dr. Pincke. 


ton birch, received the happy reply :— 
Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


William of Wykeham lived long enough to witness the complete pro- | to be as perfect an 
sperity of his two colleges—the noblest, but not the only, fruit ofa| known. A portion of the walls is hung with Arras tapestry, some of 
noble life ; for, should these munificent records of bis goodaess pass away, | which is supposed to have been transferred from the chapel. 
the memory of his princely liberality and Christian piety in other works | timbers of the ceiling are noticeable for their solidity. The floor is 
will still survive. He nearly rebuilt the nave of the cathedral ; he re-| paved with encaustic tiles of various patterns. Behind the bench stands 
vived the discipline and stimulated the devotion of both orders of the | the massive oaken table at which the tenants paid their rents, and at 

rson ; and was unceasing in his benefac-| hand is seen a heavy iron-bound chest secured with three locke, which 


clergy, whom he visited in 
tions to the churches and other religious establishments of his diocese. 


He re-edified churches ; repaired high roads, causeways, and bridges ; | rian interest this room is inferior to no other portion of the edifice. 
paid the debts of insolvent prisoners, and maintained habitually twenty- 


four poor persons as a part of his own family. At length, Sept. 27, | Foundation scholars, and 130 “Commoners.” The “ Commoners” stand 


1404, this 


¢ man died, and was borne by his sorrowing but grateful 
friends to 


prayed, the honoured prelate sleeps.” 


he College stands a little without the city, on the south side, in a/ in their classes, and are now admitted to compete for the New College 
uestered as befits a | scholarships. 


street which bears its name. It is inclosed and seq 
place of study, and the founder evidently desired that it should be self- 


supporting and independent of the outer world, as on passing rong two gold and two silver medals annually ; the former for Eoglish and 


the gateway or entrance-tower into the first court we come upon 


buildings originally used as the workshops, the brewery, bakery, and/ tion. The blue ribbon of the college is the Goddard scholarship, 
which the wants of the inmates and the repairs of the | founded ic memory of Dr. Goddard, a former Head Master, in 1846. 
edifice could be supplied and effected from within. The college consists | There are also fellowships at New College, Oxford, and scholarships in 


other offices, 
of two courts, lying north and south of each other, and having a school- 
room beyond them. On the left side of the first court the w 


through which we proceed into the paved or inner court. This magnifi- 
cent quadrangle, 110 feet in length and 140 in breadth, bears an 


aspect 

of the most venerable antiquity. It has, in fact, undergone little change | which we shall conclude this notice, and say, “ By their fraits ye skal! 
since the consecration of the college, save that the windows of the fel-| know them.” 
od floor of the 

of buildings on the extreme left is appropriated to the dor-| cricket ground. For the latter game the Wykehamists have long been 
the boys, and the upper floor to the residences of the fellows | renowned ; and the ties of friendliness between Evon and Winchester 
Over the gateway, in the apartments which we | schools have been mach strengthened by the cricket-matches which are 
have said were formerly occupied by the warden, is the Election-cham- 
ber, used for the examination of boys who stand as candidates for the | match at Winchester was in 1825. Dr. Christopher Wordsworth (now 


lows’ rooms are leas mogastic in appearance. The 
lower ran 
mitories 

and second master. 


foundation, and for the election to New College. 
Passing through the chapel porch, which faces the middle gateway, 
we enter the cloisters, at the north-west corner. 


partments on each side, with buttresses between. 


The Chapel is a 


ion of the reredos, “ where holy Henry knelt,’ 
his chapel is deservedly celebrated for the — of its proportions 
and the exquisite tintings of ite stained-glass windows. At the right 


band, on entering the ante chapel, is the 


floriated arches divided by shafts of red marble. On the panels within 
are the names of the deceased, and above the ebafts of the columns are 
angels bearing shields severally inscribed with the moral virtues. The 
inscription on the monument is simple and affecting :— 
This Porch has been coins and beautified by William of Wykeham’s Sons 

asa sacred ehrine in which the memories of their 13 brethren who died in 
the war of the Crimea, 1855, may be preserved as an example for future 
generations. 

Think of them, thou, who art passing by to day, 

Child of toe aumne famaily, boaget hy the mune d; 

Keep thy foot when thou goest into this House of God ; 

There watch thy armour and make thyself ready by prayer 

To fight to die 
The faithfal soldier and servant of Christ, 


And of th fe 
He is not « God of tae deed but of the living, for all tern unto him. 


The College Hall or Refectory forma a continuation of the line of build- 
ings of the chapel. It is no less than — feet in length, thirty in 
breadth, and of co: height. The fine oaken roof, supported 
by carved ribs and corbels, alternately the busts of Kings and Prelates, 
wee restored in the present century. Near the foot of the stairs aecend- 
ing to the entrance of the kitchen is seen a curious wall-pictare of “ The 
Trusty Servant.” This allegorical figare is clad in livery of blue and 
- aod has at its side some Latin lines, which have been Englished 

as — 





Wight, and the Priory of | recorded was by Thomas Warton, brother of the Head Master, who was 


e chantry which, years before, he had prepared for himself! Eton College. During school hours the Commoners have a joint use of 
in the cathedral ; and there, “ beneath the spot where the schoolboy| the schoolroom; and, although they have a separate establishment, 


en’s lodge | and Se! ( 
now stands, the front of which has been erected within the last forty | Bishop Maltby’s prize for Greek verses, and a mathematical prize be- 
years. The original hall of this fanctionary was over the middle gate, | stowed by Mr. Dancan. 


These cloisters are | Andrew’s) heading the eleven of Harrow. The match between 
more elegant and decorated than those of the sister college of Oxford.| Winchester used formerly to be fought at Lord’s; it is now, as we 
They form a perfect square of 132 feet, and are divided into nine com- | have said, played at one or other of the echools—the eleven whose ‘urn 
“Here passed the | it is to play on their rivals’ ground being entertaine?. by the college au- 
stately procession on high days, sweeping by with bymos, and silver | thorities. During the winter the cricket-ground becomes the battle-field 
cross and burning incense ; here the attentive scholar sat at his master’s 
feet during the heat of summer, in the refreshing coolness of its shade ; | interest and emulation as the annual cricket contes:s.* 
here the pensive student mased or read, when winds were high, shel- 
tered from the storm ; here were celebrated the last obsequies of the de-| remembers “ the very fair’ chapel of that patroness. Three or four 
” 


pproached through a low ambulatory under the refec- | a solemn “ constitutional” up this bill, marchiog in 
tory. It has been renovated witbin the last century anda half; bat a) two, until they reach the top, when they are at liberty to divert them- 
exists to this day. | selves as they please. 


memorial erected by old Wyke- 
hamists te thirteen officers who fell in the Crimea. It consists of five 


the period when it was erected. Over the extreme doorway is a fine 
bronze statue of Wykeham, by Caius Gabriel Cibber. The interior is 
— and of excellent proportions, being ninety teet Kf thirty-six. 
e cornice is ornamented with the armorial bearing of noblemen, pre- 
lates, and others who contributed to the fands for its erection. Opposite 
the entrance is a lofty wooden bookcase. To the right is a tier of seats, 
occupied at commoners’ speaking by the warden, subwarden, and head 
master. At each side of the school are three tiers of fixed seate, where 
the boys sit when “up to books.” Along the room are ranges of oak 
bencbes, or trestles, upon which are placed the boxes or “ scobs” that 
form the desk, and at the same time a receptacle for keeping books and 
writiog implements. On the west wall, upon a large tablet, are painted 
& mitre and crosier, to represent the rewards of clerical learaing ; a pen 
and inkborn and a sword, the symbols of civil and military pursuits ; 
and a long Winton rod to typify the dunce’s punishment. Beneath each 
ensign is the appropriate legend :—“ Aut disce; Aut discede ; Manet 
sors tertia, ccedi.’’ 
The school hours on whole school days are—morning school, from 7 to 
7.30; middle school, from 9 till noon ; evening school, from 2 till 6; 
and ‘toy time” from 7 30 P.M. to 8.45 P.M. This “ toy time,” so called 
from beicg spent at “toys,” or bureaux, is occupied in learning lessons 
for the morrow. At “toy time” it is customary for the boys in the 
lower school to compose an epigram of four lines, termed a “ vulgas,” 
while the seniors compose a “ varying.” One of the cleverest varyings 


wont to do “ valguses”’ and “ varyings” for the lads. The theme given 
was “ decus et tutamen,” and a boy who was quizzed for wearing a wig 
came up in turn, and, holding out his head gear, said :— 
Hac coma quam cernis, varios mihi suppetit usus, 
Tutamen capiti nocte, dieque decus. 

The school time is divided into “common time,” the short half-year, 
from September to Christmas, and the portion of long half previous to 

aster ; “ Easter time,” the portion of the long half, extending from 
Easter to Whitsuntide, when the composition ef lyrics is required, and 
medals and prizes are competent for ; and “cloister time”’ the remaining 
part of the long-half. 
At Winchester a non-school day is termed a remedy (dies remissa) ; there 
are one and a half in spring aad summer, and two half ones in wioter. 
On these days a ring is given to the Prefect of Hall, with the motto 
“ Commendat rarior usus.”’ . 
The building now occupied as the library was originally a chantry 
founded by John Fromond, who had been steward to Wykeham and to 


ment of a chaplain to officiate here. Upon the suppression of chantries 


intentions of its founder, and in 1629 it was converted into a library b 
It contains a useful and well-assorted col- 
lection of books ; among thet a few which came into possession of the 
college “ ex dono Fundatoris.”’ 

The Audit room, an ancient and Interesting apartment, is considered 
ple of a chamber of the fourteenth century as is 





be oaken 


was of old the depository of the college treasure. Io purely antiqua- 
The number of boys was formerly limited to 200—70 Collegers or 


in the same relation to Winchester College as the “ Oppidans” do to 
quite unconnected with the college, they mix with the Foundation boys 


Of scholarships and prizes there are many. Her Majesty gives 


Latin verse and prose alternately, the latter for English and Latia ora- 


the gift of the college. Prizes for every class are givea by Lord Saye 
le, and in addition to them there are two annual contests 4 r 


As regards the general education at this excellent school, it will be 


sufficient to refer our readers to the list of distinguished names with 


Winchester possesses, behind the school, a capital racket-court and 


played alternately at one and the other place. The first puolic school 
Canon of Winchester, and la'e Head Master of Harrow) being capta n of 


the Winchester eleven ; and Dr. Charles Wordsword (now Bishop of St. 
ton and 


for football-matches, which are played six of a side, aod excite as much 
About a mile from the college is St. Catherine’s Hill, whereon Leland 


times a week, morning and evening, the boys are required to take 
procession, two and 


Nations and thrones, and reverend laws, have melted like a dream, 
Yet Wykeham’s works are green and fresh beside the crystal stream. 
Four hundred rs and fifty their rolling course have sped ; 





Since the first serge-clad scholar to Wykeham’s feet was led ; 
And still his seventy faithful a in these presumptuous days, 
Learn the old truth, speak the old words, tread in the ancient ways ; 
Still for their daily orisons resounds the matin chime ; 
Still, linked in bands of brotherhood, St. Catherine's steep they clim» ; 
Still to their Sabbath worship they troop by Wykeham’s tomb ; 
Still in the summer twilight sing their sweet song of home. 
RounDgLt Patmer. 
The hymn “ Dulce Domum,” which is invariably sung on the last six 
Saturdays of the“ long balf’’ before “ evening hills,” is connected with 
a very painful story. Three cectries ago, it is said, a friendless echolar 
was left alone at the college during holidays. Oppressed with grief at 
the loss of bis companions, he, with difficulty, contrived to wear away a 
few weeks of the vacation ; but at length the solitude became too much 
for him, and the desolate child, after carving the words “ Dulce domuam” 
on the bark of a tree, took to his lonely room and died of broken heart. 
The byma begins :— 
Concinamus, O sodales, 
Eja! quid silemus ? 
Nobile canticum, dulce melos, domun, 
Dowgum, domum, resonemus. 


CHORUS. Domum, domam, dulce domum ; 
Domum, domum, dulce domum ; 
Dalce, dulce, dulce domum ; 
Dalce domum, resonemus. 


* While on this subject it would be an ungratefal omission not to pay a pass- 
ing tribute to the memory of the late Rev. BR. S: Barter, B.C.L., the Warden, 
whose death occurred only a few months back. He was an enthusiastic crick- 
eter; never absent from the great matches between Eton and Winchester, 
never without a kindly word and smile for both sides ; and his hospitality to 
Eton masters and young E:onians when the matches came off at the col- 
admiration of the visitors. It is from him that the old Winches- 
cricketing term “a barter” is derived. When a schocl-boy, in a match at 
"s, ball a terrific cut, such as is seldom seen in these degenerate 
hit has been called “ a 
had 
only 
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On the morning of the election it is y for the Second Master, 
followed by all the boys, to walk round the quadrangle singing a hymn, 
beginning thus :— 





“ Jam lucis orto sidere,” &c. 


The roll of distinguished men who owe their early education to the 
college at Winchester will bear comparison with that of any public 
school. Among the Divines we fiad Archbishop Chichele, founder of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford; William of Wayoflete, founder of Magdalen 
College, Uxford; Archbishop Warham, Bishop Ken, Bishop Lowth, 
Archbishop Stuart of Armagh (1800 1822) ; Bishop Shuttleworth ; Arch- 
bishop Howley of Canterbury (1828-47) ; Dr. Joseph Warton, Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, &c. In our own time Winchester claims as her sons Dean 
Sauaders (late Head Master of Charterhouse), Dean Hook (iate Vicar of 

eds), De. Christopher Wordsworth (the Canon of Westminster), Dr. 
William Sewell (of Oxford), Archdeacon Grant, and the Rev. John Jebb. 
Among the Poss and Writers may be particularised Andrew Borde, M.D. 
(Andreas perforatus, as he named himself), author of the “ Breviary of 
Healvh,”’ 1542 ; Sir Henry Sydaey, 1543 ; Sir H. Wotton, 1582 ; Thomas 
Lydyat ; Sir Thomas Browne, author of “ Religio Medici,” &c.; Otway, 
the author of “ Venice Preserved,’ Xc.; Lord Shaftesbury, author of 
“ The Characteristics ;’ Edward Young, author of “ Night Thoughts iad 
Collins the poet, Charles Dibdin (sea song Dibdin), W. Lesle Bowles, 
Starges Booroe, Dean Buckland, Sidney Smith, Dr. Ingraw, Dr. Lem 
priere, &c., &c. Among Statesmen and Political Characters may be men- 
tioned Arthur Onslow, thirty-three years Speaker of the House of Com- 
mous; Mr. Speaker Cornwall, the late Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Sid- 
mouth, Lord Saye and Sele ; Viscount Eversley (formerly Speaker of 
the House of Commons), Lord Ravensworth, Lord Taunton, Sir Harry 
Inglis, Sir William Hayter, M.P.; Sir Joba Sol Sir William Heath- 
cote, Sir Edmund Head, Sir Francis Baring, M.P., Robert Lowe, MLP. ; 
and E, Cardwell, M.P. 
Among the living Lawyers we meet with Chief Jastice Erle, Lord Cran- 
worth, Vice Chancellor Wood, and Mr. Roundell Palmer; and lastly, 
among the Warriors claimed by Winch are Admirals Sir John Bor- 
lace Warren, G.C.B.; Sir Richard Keata, G.C.B.; Generals Sir James 
Dalbiac, Sir Alexander Woodford, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Field Mar- 
shal Lord Seaton.—London Ill. News. 








A CHOICE STUD, AND MODEL GROOM. 


* * * * Under these circumstances, [ made my way forthwith 
into the stable-yard, and bad scarcely weathered the pump which com- 
mands its entrance, ere I came face to face with a very important-look- 
ing personage, whom I[ could not call to mind as having ever before seen 
within the precinots of The Hayoock. There was no mistaking his pro- 
fession, which was that of siud-groom. Not one of your working 
servants, who strips to bis shirt oa occasion, and straps like a helper ; 
but a real swell groom, always in review order, just as I saw him now, 
and rejoicing in the only costume of the present century which has not 
varied the least in my recollection. These men have all the same figure 
—plamp, dapper, end short legged: clad ia the same attire, to wit—a 
straight-brimmed bat, rather high in the crown ; a pepper-and salt cut- 
away coat, single-breasted, and of a length in the back only equalled by 
the shortness of ite shirts; a blue spotted neckcloth, with a horse-shoe 
pin ; a waistcoat of the most extensive dimensions ; drab breeches, with 
gaiters to match ; and the old fashioned watch-ribbon with a key at the 
end. Like the Phoenix, the race is immortal and unchangeable. It pos- 
sesses its own language, its owa customs, its own traditions, As Napo- 
leon the First said of the Bourbons, it learns nothing, and forgets no- 
thing. It is reflective, sagacious, sober, and methodical; bat on the 
other hand, it is opinionate, obstinate, wilful, and deat to the voice of rea- 
son. You may leave one of the order with perfect confidence, in chi 
of twenty horses, and be sure that everything will go oa like clock-work, 
and that you will not be robbed of a shilliog more than what he consi- 
ders the due perquisites of his office ; but if you want to arrange about 
your nags for yourself, to move them here and there, to enjoy fer a da: 
the pleasure of doing what you like with your-own, be sure that you w 
reap only vexation and disappointment, confessing at length, in the bit- 
terness of your heart, that the most accomplished of servants is bat one 
degree removed from the most tyrannical of masters. 
he man touched his hat to me with respectful politeness. Vanity 
whispered, ‘‘ He acknowledges you at once for a gentleman, and perhaps 
ze even look a little Crimean with your arm in that sling.” I replied to 
ie salutation by a remark on the weather and the sport ; and having in- 
formed him I was staying at the hotel, and detailed to him somewhat 
circumstantially the particulars of my accident and progress of my re- 
covery, to all of which he listened with grave courtesy, I asked bim, 
“ Whose horses occupied that range of stabling?’”’ which I now perceived 
bf the straw around the door-sills, and hermetically sealed appearance 
of the windows, were inhabited by some valuable stad. 
“ They’re ours, sir!’ answered the mao, as if I must necessarily kaow 
who “we were. “I shall be happy to show them to you before they 
are shat up;’’ and producing the riog-key from his pocket, he called a 
very neat light-weight pad-groom to his assistance, and ushcred me, with- 
out farther parley, into the sanctum of his stad. 
Four better-looking animals, even as they showed then and there, with 
their clothes on, and littered up to their hocks in straw, it has seldom 
been my lot to set eyes on. They were much of the same pattern and 
calibre : small heade, large bodies, short flat legs, great power behind the 
taddie, and the best shoulders I ever saw. Two of them had been just 
ran over with the irons, but not sufficiently to create an eye sore; the 
others had not a speck or blemish about them. What strack me most 
was, that while their apgearance denoted they must be quite thorou, 
bred, they had none of the wincing, swishing, lifting ways that usually 
distinguish these high-born creatures when you approach them in the 
— the contrary, they seemed as tame and docile as so many 
tl 
PeThe first that was stripped, a flea-bitten grey. of extraordinary beauty 
and symmetry, may serve as a specimen of the rest. His head, when 
poe round in the stall, showed like that of an Arab, so square was it 
in the forehead, and so tapering at the delicate velvet-like muzzle. The 
small silken ears, too, might bave listened for the bells of the caravan in 
the glowing Syrian air, 80 pointed and symmetrical was their form, so 
restlessly they —as at the slightest noise ; and the mild black eye, 
with its latent fire, might have belonged equally to a gazelle in the rose 
groves of El-Gul-baz, or an Arab maid at the door of her father’s tent in 
the heart of the Buyak-Sabar. 

I have often thought that in the eye of no other animal is there so 
reflective an expression, a8 in that of a horse. There isa depth of honest 
and goodness in that full shining glance, that vouches for the in’ 
worth of bis character—that seems to denote courage, generosity, grati- 
tade, all the nobler qualities which man would fain arrogate to himself, 
and a sensitive disposition, which is burt, rather than angered, by an in- 
jary. When irritated, nay even maddened, by ill-usage, how soon he is 
soothed and appeased by a little judicious ness! How he appre- 
ciates ap; ! How williog he is to expend his force, his ener, 
his very life, for the sake of a kind word, or a well-timed caress from the 
hand he is so proud to obey! It seems to me that his is the brate na- 
ture which most resembles that of the best and bravest of the human 
race—true, loving and courageous ; writhing under injary, but giving all 
he has, freely generously still ; springing to the kind w or ges- 
fay 68 Cn See SP he loves; game to the 
back-bone, stauaoch to the last drop of his blood. This may seem a 
far-fetched parallel, and my reader may emile at me for a bot-brained en- 
thusiast ; bat I love a good horse from my heart, and that’s the trath | 

Nevertheless, although the grey’s head and neck may have seemed to 
argue an eastern origin, the and power of hie lengtby frame were as 
far removed as possible from the eet oe the spare lean 
quarters of the indigenous Arab. He | like getting thr 
deep ground, and shooting well into the next field, whatever might 
the size or natare of the fence that opposed his progress. I thought, on 
such @ horse as that, there was no obstacle should stop me in the 
Soakington country ; and I felt a momentary diegust while I compared 
his <- beauty with the more plebeian appearance of Tipple-Cider and 
A ack. 

TP rie looks a right good one,” said I, “ and as fit to go as @ man can 
get him. What is his name?” 

“ We calls him the King of Diamonds,” oe the com, mod: 
accepting, and passing over, my compliment to his own , a8 impl: 
in approval of the horse’s condition. “Next to him is ‘ Prince Charm- 
ing ;’ and the chesnut mare’s name is ‘ Beller Donner ;’ and the bay in 
the far stall, he’s Bye ;’ that’s all oar stud, sir,” he added, 

bis bat. “We don’t keep any hack; they’re no use to us, 
hacks 7” 
“leo the grey's the best of them,” I observed, reverting to the 
avimal who was now being covered up once more. 
“ Neatest fencer of the lot,” answered the man, “and they can all go 
for that matter ; bat the Prince, he pounded of ’em all 
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only one as got over the Bumberley Brook, down by Heel Tappington, | dier, civilian though he was, as any ia that beleaguered band in Lucknow | 
fast. Ghentep wes a fortnight. ‘Ab! we beat ‘em all that day, wee did. Presidency. He made no pretence, indeed, of that entire abseace of fear, | 
If it hada’t been for a maa boeing turnips, we'd have had to take the fox | which—it it exist in any man—wmust needs rob courage of all its virtue, 
from the hounds ourselves, We did go owdacious, to be sure! * The | but fully conscious of each peril, be put it aside to make way for duty. 
Beller,’ as I calls her, had bad pretty neigh enough, I can tell yoa, sir. | Fighting above ground is not agreeable to most people, but how slight 
But whea we do get a start, of a fine ecenting morning, I'll tell you what | 4 matter mast that be when compared with a death-grapple in a counter- 
it is, sir—we takes no deaial, and we siands for no repairs!” |mioe! “What a nervous moment was that first crawl on all-foors 
Amused with the manoer in which my new friend seemed to identify | turough a long, narrow, cold, damp mine, appalled by the darkness and 
himself with his proprietor, I proceeded to question him further about | 4 fancy that an enemy may have got ip, wishing to blow out my shrink- | 
the horses, eliciting from him their various qualifications and merits, to | ing brains, or that it might fali in and bary me alive! It tried me con- | 
which be was obviously willing to do ample justice. | siderably, and I bad to eay a great many encouraging things to myself 
“ You see, sir,” said he, “ we rides em ali alike; that’s where it is, | to calm my agitated heart, which vebemently panted for the light again. 
We doesn’t go picking « horse for this here country, and a borse for that | lodeed, it cost many efforts to appease my fvars, 2nd gain confidence ia 
there ; but we briogs ‘em out each in their turn, as regular as clock- | those subterranean ramifications, ia whico l sometimes strayed at night, 
work. Wery particular, we are ; and when they are out, go they must, | despairing of ever getting out. At last I discovered that a resolute maa 
or we'll know the reason why. We haven’t had Prince Charming, now, was more dangerous below then above ground, aad I s00a bad an oppor- 
20 long as the otbers; and the first day we rode him he seemed anac- | tunity of testing my spirit in the bowels of the earth. ; 
countable sbifty at large places; uneasy like, and prevaricating, and | “The enemy were heard mining in the south corner of the Siekh | 
wanting to go anywhere but where we put him. Now some folks would | quarters, and the engineers countermined to stop them ; but they had | 
have said, Mais orse won’t suit at no price,’ aod beea dashed a little, as | done so much before being discovered, that we broke in about three feet | 
was natural, acd so perhaps sent him back again and lost of him alto- | from our own shaft, and the miners escaped. At this ent, I relieved | 
gether. But that’s not our way, that isn’t, We just laid him aloagside the officer on duty, and went down with a revolver, conjecturing tbat | 
of the bounds as soon as ever they began to rua, sat down upon bim, | the enemy would send in some one to see what had disturbed the miners. 
catched a good hold of his head, aod sailed him at bis places so as he | After waiting awhile, a sepoy descended with his musket, and advanced 
might go in or over, which he pleased ; but he must do one or the t’other. | to my end of the gallery, where it was quite dark, whereas the light 
The Prince seemed to take to it all at once like. When we gets off him, | streamed down at his. | let him come in about his own length, and then 
we just gives a quiet little smile—we never laughs, and, says we, ‘1 | ehot him through the shoulder. I pursued him, and fired again, but the 
know’d he coald gallop and go on, and now 1’ve found out he can jamp. | cap snapped, aad he ped, roaring with pain. The enemy let water 
I think we'll keep him, Joho,’ says we (my name’s Jobn, sir,” with a | into the gallery, and ao hour after, it fell io, ; 
touch of bis bat), “ ‘aod pat him in along with the others;’ and ap we| “Another day, while crawling through the galleries, I heard their 
goes to a cap o’ tea, and a book till bed-time.” miners at work, aod for two hoars I sat watching for them as th-y noise- 








“ That’s the way to make a hunter!” I exclaimed eathusiastically ; 
for I confess I felt my blood stir at John’s description ; “and to ride in 
that form. no doubt you require the very best, such as you seem to have 

here.” 

“ We doesn’t grudge price, you see, sir,” answered Jobn confidentially, 
“ Whea we hears of what we think likely to suit, at Tattersall’s or elee- 


lessly approached. A small hole was first made, through which the 
miner thrast the handle of his tool, to try what it led to, for they knew 
nothing of our listeniog galleries ; as he withdrew it, I shoved down the 
narrow partition with my hands, and put a pistol to his breast. It 
missed fire again and again as I went in after him, and he scrambled 
out screeching with fear. I waited in the gallery, thinking it probable 





where, we comes down with the money at once: two hundred, three 


that one of the sepoys would venture in ; and, after much squabbling as 


hundred—no matter what, eo long as they are real good ones. Now | to who should do it, a sepoy jumped down, cautiously keeping his body 
there’s Lady-killer, (Here! Tom.’ take on strip that bay horse), we | back from the mouth of the o- He put his ane b in towards me, 
bought him at The Coraer, with never a character, for two hundred and | showing no more thao his band ; | felt certain that be would look be- 
fifty guineas. Know’d nothing at all about him, except that we’d seen | fore he fired, and reserved my shot. It was hazardous moment, for 
him out, and seen him gallop. Well, Mason would have bad him if we | whichever fired first was eure to bit. Fortone favoured me! As he 
hado’t. First day as we rode him, and firet fence as we pat him at, | stooped, bis left arm and shoulder was exposed—my bullet passed 
blessed if it wasn’t the park pales, up in Deersley Chase. My Lord’s | through it—and he lost no time in getting out to bis comrades. 

hounds, they found their fox like winking, and away right over the park | ‘ The miner in his haste bad dropped his tools in tbe shaft, and the 
and amongst the fallow-deer, as if they was tied tohim. Whata scent | mutineers—who were only about three yards {rom me—tbreatened to 


there was, to be sure! Never checked or hovered, nor seemed to take | shoot bim if he did not fetch them. The poor creature remonstrated | the 


no notice of the riot ; but away, with their heads up-wind, as straight | most sorrowfally, and my heart sickened af he prayed, before descend- 
and as even as the crop of my whip. Well, there was an awfal ecrim- | ing, that they would see to the support of his family. He leaped down, 
mage, to be sure ; such a rush among the fast ones! and we was @ going crying ‘Mercy! mercy!’ I could not fire a second time, as he slowly 
slap in froat of the whole on ‘em, with our hands down, I can tell you. | climbed oat wounded, exclaiming he wasdead! I grieved that our owa 
It was a pleasure to see us, sir. Three-quarters of a mile of grase had imminent danger ma:e it compulsory to intimidate the enemy’s miners, 
just got the horses ioto their ewing, when the hounds came to the park | £0 as to render it difficult to obtain the services of such men.’ 

pales, and over, like stream of water across a mill-dam. No time to | On another occasion this “ ugly customer” sat waiting for sepoys in a 
think about it. While two or three of the tail hounds were falling back , damp mine for nine hours, and was only driven from his unpleasant watch 
from the top, the others were rising the opposite hill, ranning alarming. | by the cramp. It was very exciting, be tells us—and we can easily be- 
It was a regular case of ‘jump, or else goue home.’ Some of the gentle- | lieve it—squatting in a dark hole of the earth, and listening to the ene- 
men pulls up, and some goes shying away to look for a gate ; and one— | my as they leseened the partition between them and him, until presently 
&@ young gent he was, from college—takes and rides at it ; but bis horse | 4 stroke of the pickaxe placed bim face to face with the astonished 


turos rouod aud kicks. So there was pleaty of oom, you see, for any- 
body who wanted to goand try. We catches bold of the bay horse, 
very steady and determined, aod we rides him at it, so that he couldao’t 
have refused, if it had been ever eo. I don’t think, myself, he knowed 
anything about timber, for be just took it with his knees, and turned 
ome over oo the top of us, ‘Killed! by jingo!’ says my lord, 
turning as white as ashes, for he had waited to see us have a drive at it 
afore he galloped away to the gate. ‘ Worth a dozen dead ones yet my 
lord |’ says we, jumping into the saddle again as light as a feather, and 
away after the hounds. So from that time we cailed the bay horse 


* Lady-killer,’ although I never knowed him touch a rail siace, and now | 


he’s as eafe a timber-jumper as we've got in the stable |” ‘ 

“Your master must ee extraordinary nerve,’ said I, somewhat 
aghast, I must confess, at this stirring narrative of escape and daring. 
“ There are few men who would care to ride for a certain fall over so 
dangerous a fence, let bounds run as hard as they will.” 

The man stared. “Meo!” he repeated, “ master! I ain't got no 
master ; it’s my dady as l’m a talkin’ of—Miss Merlin: her that came 
two hours ago in a po’ chay. The prettiest rider in England, let who 
will be the other. Master, indeed! I should like to know the man who 
can see the way she goes. There’s a many of ’em that’s tried it ; but 
bless you! she takes no more notice, but jast cuts em down, and hangs 
’muptodry.” * * * *%—WSporting Mag. 

i 


LUCKNOW KAVANAGH, V.C. 


There is a fatal facility about autobiographical writing which makes 
jo tb 


it the most favourite form of i e thoughts of the writer, 
and especially of the unaccustomed writer, can be expressed more con- 
vereationally, and therefore more easily, in this fasbion than in any 
other. He does not entangle bimrelf in 0 many grammatical labyrinthe, 
nor—in particular—find himself confounding together the first pereon 
with the third, or unable to discover his nominative case. Nevertheless, 
there are graver evils about autobiography th@m those. Even when this 
atyle is adopted in mere fiction, the public will persist in identifying the 
pen-and-ink hero with the flesh and blood writer, compelliog thereby his 
principal character to appear, if spirited, a braggart—if modest, a 
spooney j and when the autobiography is authentic, the difficulty’ of 
between Soylla and Charybdis, is of course considerably in- 
cr . One canaot, with any humility, describe one’s self as 
ing all the virtues ; and still less can one afford to write one’s self down 
as commonplace. It is far worse than the undertaking of one’s own epi- 
tapb—although that is a delicate operation—ioasmuch as you have to 
hear criticiems on the composition; while, moreover, the epitaph only 
concerns yourrelf, whereas your autobiograpby, unless you have been a 
hermit in the wilderness—in which cate it is to be Hoped you would 
have been better employed than in “ writing for Colbarn, or Longman, 
or Murray”—must needs relate to other people. That is why almost all 
autobiographies are published after the deaths of the authors. The 
sword o moclee—the lash of the horsewhip—is always hanging over 
tha’ gentleman's shoulders who publishes bis “ Recollections” otherwise 
than as bis“ Remains.” We have known a certain eminent literary 
person to pase the latter part of his life mach respected, or, at all events, 
amidet the kindest offices of bis acquaintances, because he was known to 
be compiling a posthumous record of bis existence ; whereas if some of 
his friends could have caught a eight of the manuscript, it is posible 
that they might have bastened its publication by wringing his neck. 
The fact is, an autobiographical writer may imflict the cruelest chastise- 
ment upon very worthy people by simply telling the trath ; and postha- 
mous writers always do tell tbe trutb, and in the moet unpleasant manner 
conceivable. They write as it were from the sanctuary of the tomb, 
where action for libel can no longer lie against them. 

Nevertheless, if one wants to fill one’s own pockets by an autobiogra- 
pby, it is highly necessary that it should appear during one’s life, and 
there are some narrations which needs must be told in the firet person. 
When a man etcapes alone from a thipwreck or a fire, be must tell the 
story himself: and Lucknow Kavanagh, who gained the Victoria Cross 
for venturing alone through a hostile city and au enemy’s lines, in order 
to act as guide for the relieving army under Sir Colin Campbell, could 
eoarcely have got another to relate the tale. No more modest and aim- 
ple story exiss than bis account of that one incident—a plain and un- 
varnished picture of a brave man performing a perilous duty ; whereas, 
on the otber band, bis history, as a whole, and wherever it refers to 
others, exbibits the worst evils of the autobiographical clase. It is barsh 
and detractory towards the author’s equals and euperiors ; it is queru- 
lous and bombastic in so far as it concerns himself. He unwittingly 
hands us the private key to bis own character, aud when be asks us to 
bewail with him st his ill-success in life, we can say little more than that 





* we are not the least surprised at it. There are some men that cannot 


even complain of their misfortanes without leading their hearers to ey m- 
pathise in some sort with those at whose hands tueir injuries have been 
received. If they did not deserve them, they seem at least to have 
brought them on themselves, We cannot imagine that Mr. Kavanagh’s 
behaviour can bave been at any time conciliatory or judicious towards 


thore who held bis fortunes io their power, although we allow that be | 


has been certainly insufficiently rewarded for his great deed. He is, 
however, one of the bravest men, as we should imagine, who ever 
breatbed ; nor need we speak further bere coucerning him, except as 
ts that bravery. Before he took upon him that voluntary service 
bas made bis name ¢o famour, be showed himeeif as gallant a sol- 


| miner, who was, in Resideney parlanse, “immediately potted ;” or, in 
other words, who“ glared with fear as he spread out his arms, scream- 
ing, and fell back mortally wounded by the revolver into the shaft.” 
These poor wretches used to come out to their deaths with pomp and 
| circumstance enough of barbaric war. 
| “ When not defending the wails from an attack, our principal duty 
was to sit on the roof of our dwelling, protected by a thin earthen para- 
| pet: and observe the enemy in a street running parallel to the Kaisur 
| Bagh, along which the guards passed to relieve the besiegers, As the 
native chiefs resided in the direction of the palace, all extraordinary 
movement of troops was thus known to us at once. We relieved each 
other every two hours, and recorded in a book whatever was remark- 
able. The assaults were usually made in the day, and were always 
preceded by constant reporis from the lookout like this:—“ A large 
body of infantry, with six standards, gone from left to right—A long 
line of matchlock-men, with numerous _ and red colours, gone in 
the same directiun—io all about six thousand.—Aboat five hundred 
cavalry, regular and irregular, preceded by drums, appareatly escorting 
men of rank mounted on elephants ; swordsmen mixed with bowmen 
following for about ten mioutes.—Two brass guns, seemingly twelve- 
pounders, drawn by bullocks, and escorted by intantry cavalry, 
| went by ata trot—two small horse-artillery guns, and wagons, palied 
by bullocks.—A small party of regular cavalry, some in gray uniform 
escorting a man of couseq , preceded by drums and two standards. 
—Several doolies.—More infantry and matchiock men in irregular 
| order, and a long line of running swordsmen and archers.’ 

“ The look-out, although an excessively hot and unsafe place, was a 
point of intense attraction oa these occasions ; and some authority had 
to be exerted to keep all the curious off the roof, over the parapet of 
which it was dangerous to lift — head. 

“ The enemy, after the assaults, invariably returned home in the same 
| order, followed by the wounded on litters; but the infantry, matchlock- 
| men and swordsmen, no longer walked with head erect, chest puffed oat, 
| arms stiffly swingiog to and fro. Nor did the cavalry plange and cara- 
| cole, nor the dark, slim Pasee* caper and stretch his bow, as he glibly 
followed in the wake of his discomfited compatriote. To us in the dis- 
tance, the whole procession, there and back again, resembled a panto- 
mimic display. Bat they always left us to bemoan the death of some fine 
fellows, who bad nobly borne their share in repelling the onslaught. We 
usually had a few days’ relief after these great processions, when the 
look-out was rather monotonous.” 

What a restless, anxious time of it the poor garrison had at this time, 
may be gathered from the fact, that for two nights after Havelock bad 
retired to Cawapore, their hopes of instant relief were sustained by a 
pooy in a dark stable, whoee tremulous efforts to shake off insects from 
his sides were echoed in a well close by. It was of course after the first 
relief, and when the relieving-party were themselves being beleaguered, 
that Kavanagh gained bis prefix of “ Lucknow.” 

Sir James Outram had, it is true, furnished the commander in-chief 
with accurate plaus for advance, but these were oaly for a certain route ; 
aod if circumstances should happen to render that unavailable, it was ot 
the last importance that be should have a reliable European guide, who 
could conduct him by other ways. Swayed by these facts and reflections, 
Mr. Kavanagh imparted to Kunovjee Lal, a spy, who was returning on a 
certain night to the commander-in-chief, thea at the Alum Bagh, with a 
dispateb, his desire to ventare with bim in disguise. The native at first 
positively refused to iacur the additional risk to which the company ofa 
second person, and he a European, must needs expose him; bat after 
hearing a speci of the volunteer’s Hindostanee, and upon the promise 
of a fit reward for himself, consented. 

“T now sought a lonely spot where I could commune with myself, for 
until I secured a proper companion I would not prepare myself for the 
worst, I sat amazed at my boldness, unable to concentrate my thoughts, 
which came and weot with a vebemence I had never felt before. Grada- 
ally, as the awfuloees of death crept into my bewildered mind, the per- 
turbation extended to the beart, and it beat violently against my side. 
The feelings of both overpowered me, and came pouriog out io large drops 
| through my eyes, as I sat with a fushed face buried in my bands. This 
| precious effort of nature relieved me, bat the attempts made, over and 
over again, to think calmly of the enterprise, oaly brought back the agi- 
tation ; and I was obliged at last to seek company of my comrades to 
compose myself. Whilst conversing with those fine fellows, I deliberated 
in my mind, and by two'o’clock in the afternoon, resolved to volunteer 
wy services through Colonel Robert Napier. I was impelled to the step 
I pow took only by a sense of duly. 

“Colonel Napier expressed surprise at the offer, and at onee pro- 
nounced the attempt impracticable, bis features relaxing into a smile as 
be said so, for be evidently regarded the proposal as most absard. He 
was, bowever, so much pleased with thie further evidence of the zeal of 
bis protégé, that he went into the ebief-commirsioner to mention it, fol- 
lowed by me. Sir James Outram listened as I disclosed the reasons for 
wishing to go out, and figuratively placed them in one hand, and my life 
in the other, and asked whether the advantages were not weighty enough 
to overbalance his ecraple to adveoture a single life. He was not less 
astouisbed than Colonel ier ; bat, in the true spirit of chivalry, he at 
once conceived and ted the motives of 
reasoned with me upon the probability of success. 
that he thought it of the utmost importance tha 














es 
quainted with the localities and buildicgs intervening between the Dij- 
kooshab and the Residency, should be provided to guide the relieving 
force, should its commander determine on advancing by that route 3 bat 
that the impossibility of any E being able to escape through the 
city undetected, deterred bim from ordering any officer to go, or even 
seeking volunteers for such a duty. He observed that my services as q 
guide would be very valuable, and that be, therefore, with difficulty re 
risted the temptation to accept my disinterested effer, of which he 
thought he oaght not to avail himself. I was, however, so earnest 





| my entreaties to be allowed to go, that he yielded, provided he was —_ 


fied with the disguise, and that I was of the same mind when the hour for 


departure arrived.” 


he most difficult part of the leave-taking, however, still remained for 
bim, for Mr. Kavanagh was a husband and a father. “I lay down on the 


, bed with my back towards my wife, who was giving her children the 


poor diauer to which they were now reduced, and endeavouring to silenge 


| their repeated requests for more. I dared not face her, for her keen eye 


and fond heart would bave immediately detected that I was in deep 
thought, and agitated. She called me to partake of a coarse cake, but, 
ae I could no more have eaten it than have eaten herself, I pleaded fa. 
tigae and sleepiness and begged to be let alone. Of all the trials I ever 
endored, this was the worst! The most kind and affectionate of women 
bad been my companion for nearly thirteen years, through which the 
bad patiently and courageously endured mach trouble and tor 
my sake. We were happy acd contented to go on together the whole 
tenure of our lives surrounded by our family. The efforta I made to 
suppress all outward mavifestations of distress swelied my heart, and a9 

s-ed on my brain, that I bad suddenly to leave the room, pretending 

was wanted at the mines.” At six o'clock in the evening, upon 
the same pretence, he affectionately took leave of bis family, and set 
about the work of his disguise. 

“T endeavoured, without exciting suspicion, to discover whether 9 
permanent dye was procurable in the intrenchment ; and, luckily for my 
little beanty, there was none. I obtained a complete oriental suit by bor- 
rowing each article from separate natives, and, tying them in a bundle, 
took them home. I remained quite composed till six o’clock in the even. 
ing, when, as was customary with me, | kissed the family, and left, 
tending that I was for duty at the mines, and that I might be det: 
= - oan on te — wae toa = room in the 
slaugbter- , and was there dressed t good, s oung 
Mr. F. Qauieros, whom I enjoined to keep it a secret for the pon bog | 
was amused at my own ugliness, as I carefully surveyed each feature 


appearance of 
sahib, as we walked over together to the quarters of 


Sir James Outram. 

“ Natives are not allowed to go into the house of a European with 
shoes on, nor to take a seat uninvited. In order to draw particular at- 
tention to myself, I did both, and the eyes of the officers, who eat at the 
general’s table, were at once tarned aogrily aod inquiringly upon the 
queer man who did euch impudent things. Questions and were 
exchanged without detecting the disguise, although my plain features 
were known to every one of the outraged officers, who called in the gene- 
ral, and he took some time to recognise me. I this first step 
in the adventure as presaging success, and was glad to lay hold on any 
little thing to keep up my confidence. I was daubed once more by the 
geoeral himeelf, and, considering where I was going to, there was extra- 
ordinary hilarity in the whole proceeding, which was most beneficial to 
my nerver. My turban was readjasted; my habiliments subjected to a 
close inspection ; and my waistband adorned by a loaded double-bar- 
telled pistol—belonging to the gallant and amiable Captain Sitwell, 
A.D.C.—which was intended for myself, should there be no possibility of 
escaping death at the hands of the mutineers, who would have done it in 
their own particular way. 

“ At balf past eight o’clock our gaiety ceased, for that was the time 
appointed to leave. The kind-hearted and chivalrous Sir James, and 
my good friend Colonel Napier, pressed my hand, with a few boeayeve | 
ing words ; the rest, with many ernest prayere for my success, sh 
bands ; and I started with Kunovjee Lal, in the company of the brave 
Captain Hardioge, who came down to the picket, on the river Goompty, 
to pass me out, AsI from him, he tightly a my hand, as 
if much affected, and slowly observed, that he would give his life to be 
able to perform what I was doing. His last encouraging aud cheering 
words were feelingly addressed to me: ‘Noble fellow! you will never 
be forgotten |’ ” 

It would be unfair, out of so small a volume as Mr. Kavanagh’s, 
(How I Won the Victoria Cross.” By T. H. Kavanagh, Assistant 

oner in Oadhb), to extract the whole of this most interesting ex- 
pedition, which, from the moment when he took the first plunge, naked, 
into the Goompty, to that when he beard the welcome, “Who comes 
there ?’’ of the British sentinel, may vie for “situation” and peril with 
aay adventure upon record. The successful issue of the undertaking is 
well known, Mr. Kavanagh doubtiess saved many lives, by expediting 
the relief of the garrison, as well as mach treasure, which furtoer delay 
would have rendered it dang to have removed. For reward, he re- 
ceived two thousand pounds—-which he bitterly aod not unreasonably 
contrasts with the public liberality displayed towards Mr. Thomas Sayers 
— that Victoria Cross which confers upon this little book its taking 
ti , 

From it, as from Mr. Rassell’s more ambitious work, we derive 
information not readily afforded by the mere military and official histo- 
rians of the mutiny. hile the inations and cruelties of the sepoys 
are fully admitted, the excesses of our own troops are not passed over 
in silence. The battle-scenes are not delineated as though they were 
conflicts tetween armies composed of good and bad angels; nor is a 
stronghold carried by assault made a theatre for the exhibition of all the 
sterner virtues. Here isa photograph taken from the storming of the 
Secunder Bagh. “Highlanders and Siekhs, besmeared with blood 
trampled over the dead, through the plants and houses. 
groans aec:nded above the uproar. Here, matineers manfully received 
oar soldiers on the point of the bayonet; there, threw down their mus- 
kets, and fiercely defended ves with swords. Some threw ai 
their arms, and pitifully pleaded for mercy to men iofariated by sl 
ter ; others ran to the ioner roome for shelter, and deepairingly clutched 
at the weapons of the fierce eee ene Ballets 


“ The 53d Regiment, encouraged by the gallant Lieutenaot Ffreacb, 
violently smashed through the iron bars a window, and, with loud 
screams of victory, added to the tamalt, the confusion, and the slaught 
Hoarse calls for help came fromjthis side ; loud and frequent orders to go 
in and bayonet from the other ; curses, in the most awfal words, mingled 
with imploring voices. A few ran wild through the combatants, io end 
their misery by death. Hundreds were deliberately bayoneted, and 

itched, writhing in the agonies of death, into a reservoir. The appall- 
ing sounds of cutting, backing, aod stabbing were heard all round the 
garden, with the dreadfal screams of the combatants. ‘Cawnpore, boys! 
Remember our women and childrea! Mercy! No mercy for yoa!’ 
Miserable creatares! a day of retribution had come. 

“The mass of dark men moved here, there, backwards and forwards, 
trampling down the plants that seat forth their fragrance to nostrils 
choked with blood ; many ran in and out of the rooms, pursued by their 
fearless and merciless foe. The scene was animated aad horrible to the 
utmost degree, when the effect was increased by a conflagration, from 
which the matineers sti uggled on to our weapons, and were thrown back 
upon the ragiog flames! Some wretches, as a last resource, sougit 
concealment on the roofs and in the towers, where they were remorse 
lesely followed and chucked dying to the yard below! The strife was 
obstinately maintained at one tower. Officers and men courageously 
threw themselves against the door to burst it, and were killed ; and 
another and another fell in fruitless efforts to enter. Artillery were 
broaght io, and the awful uproar was made more awful by its booming, 
and by crashing walls, as the balls passed through the room of the des 
perate defenders. 

“At last the tumult ceased, and the victors walked triumphantly 
through the blood of the prostrate fue to count their bodies. Two thou- 
sand of the enemy covered the ground, lapped one in the other: they 
were either dead or dying. At one spot, the cerzom ehove were more 
up and down by the og respirations of the |: below! Animate 

nanimate nature alike lay braised on the ground. The eye encounter 
scenes of carnage all over the enclosure.” 

Nor was this fearful epectacle—wherein, as it might well be thought, 








, 





there was no room for aught but horrors—eatirely unmitigated by the 
and | hamorous element. 


One must not calculate too mach, it seeme, even in 
the = ee viotory, upon the gratefal enthusiasm of a 








* “ A low caste of natives in Oudh, who are expert bowmen and incorrigible 
rogues.” 


“Sir Colin Campbell, mounted on his horse, was catside the 
Secunder Bagh, surrounded by his staff, when a Hightand officer, excited, 
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tattered, and bloodstained, issued through the gate, and approached the | 
ap with a red banner. 
“| bave killed the last four of the enemy with my own hand, and here, | 
sir, are the colours!” exclaimed the bleeding and agitated Highlander. 
“ Damn the colours, sir! Where is your regiment? Go back to your | 
regiment, sir! i thank you, Colonel Ewart, for your zeal and gallantry ; | 
bat go back to the regiment !”” 


—— 
CRICKET. 

On the 9th ult. we transferred to these columns, from a London peri- 
odical, what purposed to be the first of two or three successive papers 
on the game above mentioned. But Once a Week has given the writer no | 
second-innings ; and so we draw from asother English source another: 
chapter on the same theme. | 

It is pleasant to read in the colamns of the sporting newspapers the 


details of the innumerable cricket matches which occupy, during the | 4 


summer season, 80 large a portion of their space. We question whether | 
the champion of a g -school is ever likely to enjoy a prouder mo- | 
ment than that in which be bebolds his score duly published for the in- | 
formation of the sporting world. From Lord’s famous ground, and from | 
thegreen of the remotest village, as well as from wherever British soldiers 
are contending against climate or their country’s enemies, there are sure 
to come reports of all considerable matches, prepared with that metho- 
dical accuracy which is so characteristic of all British pastimes. The | 
businesslike character of these dry records is, however, qualified in the 
case of the more important matches of the season by minute descriptions 
of the play, written in a language which has been gradually developed 
for this special purpose, as well as by an illimitable supply of appropri- 
ate jokes. it is not ancommon to state separately ect of every ball 
that has been delivered during a three days’ match of first-rate players, | 
and the art of doing this with something like novelty or liveliness of atyle | 
bas now been carried to a point of very high perfection. We should think, | 
however, that the popularity of this kind of writing is not so much due to 
the number or variety of the jokes which it embodies, as to the enormous 
aantity of facts, great and small, which is is made the means of stating. 
be practical Englishman loves fun, or what he thinks so, much ; but be 
loves trath more. If he be a cricketer, he will read with interest such a 
description as the one now before us of what are called “ the newly tried 
colts of Surrey”—that is, the young performers who are in course of 
being brought forward to recruit the cricketing strength of that famous 
county. He will like to know the day of birth, the height and weight of 
Henry Jupp, as well as that be is a good long-stop, and by trade a brick- | 
layer ; and he will peruse with sustained interest the same particulars | 
concerning a cheesemonger, a carpenter, a labourer, two coopers, and | 
another bricklayer. Oar own concern with this catalogue of Surrey colta 
is chiefly for the illustration it affords of how the game of cricket ope- 
rates to briog together men of every clasa, and to excite feelings of mu- 
tual respect and cordiality between the seqaire and the artisan, the cap- 
tain and the private, and even the master and the schoolboy. The 
players at cricket are stripped of the distinctions of rank and fortune, 
and placed upon a level where skill and strength alone give the supe- 
riority. This temporary obliteration of social differences is effected io 
the most complete manner, and yet at the same time there is vo sach | 
close juxtaposition of bigh and low as might be disagreeable to fasti- 
dious members of the upper class. Among the many joyous spectacl 








qualifications, but we do not prefer those who are qaalified and some- 
thing more than qualified, for there is a general apprehension that such 
persons are likely to be above their work. We do not require a butler 
to be a botanist,a gardener to extract the cube root, a cook to make 
masic. And so weil is this understood, that people advertising for em- 
ployments may pretend to much they dd not possess, but never do they 
profess anything wholly foreign to or above their business. 

But if a candidate for a tidewaitership were to advertise for Govern- | 
ment employment professing the sort of knowledge which is required of | 


writing a good style, pretending to distinguish the English ot the Specia- 
tor from that of the Bible, aad to characterise great historians by a single 
epithet, and offering, in a word, knowledge of everything but the business 
of tidewaiting. 

Amongst the specimens of questions quoted by Mr. Cochrane are these : 

“Compare the influence of the ballad writer in early times with that exer- 
cised by the press at the present day.” 

— briefly the course of the chief wars waged by Great Britain in Hin- 
os 

All these questions, it would be borne in mind, were to be answered in the 
space of two hours. Asitthey were not sufficiently comprehensive the next 
had an even wider scope : 

“ Of what use to Great Britain are its several colonies and dependencies ?” 
Then it seemed as if some sentimental examiner took the matter in hand, for 
giving the verse— 

“ Few the words that I have spoken ; 
True love’s words are ever few ; 
Yet by mavy a speechiess token 
Hath my heart discoursed to you ;”” 
he required it to be translated into Latin! The next thing required was, that 
the candidate shorld 

“ Write a short sketch of the origin of Parliaments in England, and show how 
their power has progressively increased.” 

Mr. Cochrane was charged with unfairness for giving these tasks as 
required in Civil Service examinatioas, but the last as well as several 
others, the rules for a good style amongst the number, which he quoted, 
were published in an account of the examination of the tidewaitership. 
Now, youths who responded to the last demand, and set about writing a 
sketch of the origia of Parliaments aud progress of their power, must 
have possessed a iarge stock of two things, igaorance and presumption. 
They cannot have known how great and difficult was the thesis, what 
years of research were necessary to it, and they must have supplied the 
place of all the knowledge that was wanting in them with some bold 
superficial commonplaces derived from trashy elementary books, Aad 
this ie accepted as evidence of qualification—evidence of rasunees, pre- 
tension, and presumption. The very attempt toexecute such a task 
forthwith and ia a few words should be a man’s condemnation. It should 
chow that be is a fellow that will undertake anything he is asked without 
knowing what he is about. Require of him to eqaare the circle and he 
will do it in a trice.—London Examiner, June 29. 

ee 
INCREASE OF ENGLISH POPULATION—HOW DISTRIBUTED. 
* * When it is said, ia general terms, that the population of England and | 
Wales bas increaeed by 2,170,000 persons (or 12 per cent) im the ten 
years 1851-61, we have been put in possession of a result full of interest 
and value ; but that ioterest and value receive tenfold addition when we 





which a fine summer-day in England presents, there is not one more 
Pleasant in itself, or more fall of promise of future good, than a cricket- 

‘ound where a match is being played in the presence of an assembled 
county. 

One advantage which cricket possesses over some other sports consists | 
in the facility with which a large number of spectators may view the 
game. The wickets may be conveniently pitched in the very centre of 
a spacious ground, and the chief interest of the proceedings attaches to 
the space between them. Another advantage is, that this interest is sus- 
tained at nearly the same point throughout the day, whereas a great 
horse-race may be decided, as we koow, in less than three minutes, and 
the test boat-race of the year takés only about eight times as long. 
The last-named spectacle, moreover, cannot be viewed thrcughont its 
couree without considerable exertion or some risk of entire disappoint- 
ment. Bata cricket match ona fine day and amid a picturesque country 
offers to the spectator perhaps the perfection of lazy pleasure. It is 
common to eay that on a race course — get their picnic and their 
fan, and need not care to see the race. No doubt there is a vast deal of 
enjoyment among those who are in a bad position for the finish. Still, a 
game which everybody can see equally weil, while all get as mach lun- 
cheon, flirtatioggsmal! gambling, kvuock-’em-downs, iced drink and cigars, 
as six hours’ y application will accomplish, bas merits which will 
long enable it to bold its own in England. The ladies give it an enthu- 
siastic aod in eome places an intelligent sapport. are fair 
hands quite able to keep the seore, but we fear there are also many pairs 
of brilliant eyes which imperfectly discern the beauty, and we may al- 
most say the poetry, of a “‘maiden over,” and whose possessors are not un- | 
likely, just at the t when the tactician’s highest qualities are being | 
displayed, to ask whether the game is not goiog to begin soon. If there be 
a te mem | thought which the cricket field suggeste, it is perhaps 
this, that all ladies, and a great many gentlemen, show an incapa- 
city for appreciating the truly sublime in art. Cautious play, to 
alternate a? and slow bowling, is voted, or at least is felt, tedious. 
The majority love to see a sia hing bitter, who has got his band 
and eye well in, so as to be thoroughly master of the bowling, and to 
keep the field in active but hopeless chase atter the far-driven ball. 
There is in such an exhibition an approach to that tyranny of the strong 
over the weak which possesses a latent charm even for the civilized 
buman mind. When ao unusually bard hit sends the fielder breathless 
and batiess past the line of tents and carriages ia pursuit of the ball, | 
an involuntary respect is felt for him who, while compelling this vio- 
leat and vain exertion, has scored five rans and got back safely to bis 
wicket, and is even readier than he was before to condemn other fielders 
to depart on equally distant and fatile errands. There is, however, a 
Nemesis awaiting slashing hitters, as well as all other arrogant confiders 
in the strength of their own arms. Sooner or later, the patient bowler 
is rewarded jor bis skilfal and ill-understood exertions by seeing the 
ball hit well up, but not so far away but that a quick fielder can get 
under it before it falls. As that fieider runs towards the spot where he 
calculates the ball will descend, there is neither lady nor obild upon the 
ground who does not perceive what he is attempting, and understand at 
least that in some way or other his success is of great importance to his | 
side. Alas for that unhappy fielder if he should miss the ball, perhaps | 
slipping and tumbling upon his nose or backwards, before or at the mo- | 
ment when it seems safe in hand. There is not in all that company a) 
mouth ce small or a voice so soft but that it can speak the harrowing 
word, “ Batter-fiogers!”’ But if that fielder should make what will be 
immortalized as a“ eplendid catch,” the moment when be signifies bis 
triamph by throwing the ball high above his head must well repay him 
for all the hardebips, the rating, blows, and fagging-out of bis education 
in that art of which he has now shown himself a master. His giory is 
like that of Achilles when be had slain Hector, against whom the other 
ebiefs of the Greek army had beeo making very poor figures. Like some 
other popalar heroes, too, he gets more credit than properly belongs to 
him, for it is only the select few who can infer from the succinct state- 
ment, “ Brown c. Jones b. Smith,” that Jones, not of his own unaided 
prowess, but by the help of Smith and of the gods, sent the terrible ball- 
compeller, the far-driving Brown, to Hades. 

—— 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 


“To jadge by the method of contraries,” says Bacon, is “to make 
another’s folly the master of your own wisdom.” And it would be an 
error of this nature to extol the old system of patronage over the new 
one of competitive examination. Io both we tnd the fault of excess. 
In the old system, favour to the individual wes the rule, with little or no 
regard to qualification, but nevertheless, together with some incapables, 
& very considerable number of able and superior mén foand their way 
into the Civil Service. Aud the very officers in the Treasury, to whom 
Mr. Gladstone lately gave each high praise, in which Mr. Disraeli cor- 
dially joined, were introduced under the old system, and had to pass no 
ordeal of examination. They, it is true, may be considered as prizes in 
a lottery, but the lottery was one, notwithstanding its fault of too mach 
me ge a ag er many more prizes than blanks. Bat woald it be 








are enabled to ascertain by what distribution of changes the general re- 
sult has been actually brought about. Ia the present instance, eo ad- 
mirable are the machinery and arrangements of the Register Office, that 
even in this early summary we have presented to us three or four tables 
which go a long way towards satisfyiug a reasonable curiosity relative 
to the altered aspect in the Census volumes of town and country, agricul- 
ture and manufactures, metropolis and provinces. 

In the first place, a fifth part (that is, 441,000) of the entire total ia- 
crease of 24 millions has been carried off by the metropolis—that is to 
say, by tke vast territory which, under the name of “ London,’ falls 
withio the limits of the Metropolis Local Management Act, and extends 
east and west from Lewisham to Fuiham, and nosth and south from 
Hampstead to Wandsworth. Withio this area the present population is 
returned at 2,800,000 persons. In 1851, the return was 2,362,000; in 
1841, it was 1,948,000 ; and the metropolitan population which witnessed 
the Reform Bill agitation was 1,654,000. In 1801, the return was 
958,000 ; so that, in sixty years, the number of people in the capital has 
been almost exactly trebled. 

Of the remaining 1,700,000 of additional inbabitaats since 1851, no 
less than 1,500,600 are found divided, in unequal masses, between two 
groups of territorial divisions which we will endeavour to describe. For 
registratiow and other statistical pu it has been the practice for 
some years to apportion Eagland and Wales into eleven divisions, Of 
the Metropolitan Division we have already spoken. The South-Bastern Di- 
vision includes the extra-metropolitan portions of Sarrey and Keat, and 
the counties of Sussex, Hants, and Berks. The North-Western includes 
Cheshire and Laneashire. The Northern includes Durham and the three 
other more northerly counties. It is within these three important groups 
that the largest absolute increase of population bas taken place. 

Io 1851, the population of the three groups was 5,085,000, and, in 1861, 
had become 5,931,000 persons—an iccrease of 846,000. In 1851, the 
proportion of males, twenty and above, engaged in agriculture in these 
three groups was fifteen per cent. The West Midland Division includes 
the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, aud 
Warwick. The York Division includes the three Ridings of that famous 
shire. The Welsh Division includes Monmouthshire and the Principality. 
In these three groups the increase has been from 5,111,000 in 1851 to 
5,763,000 in 1861—or an increase of 651,000. The proportion of agrical- 
tural occupations in 1851 was eighteen per cent. 

We have now only to account for the remaining 200,000 of increase in 
the ten years, and we shall have to seek it in the four followiag groups 
of counties. The Sowh Midland division inclades Herts, Bucks, Oxtord, 
Northampton, Hante, Beds, and Cambridge. The Eastern includes Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. Tbe South Western includes Wilts, Devon, Dorset, 


| Cornwall, and Somerset, The North-Midland includes Leicester, Ratland, 


Lincoln, Notts, and Derby. In these four groups the increase of popa- 
lation has been from 5,365,000 ia 1851, to 5 560,000 in 1861—that Is to 
say 195,000 more. The proportion of agricultural occupations in 1851 
in these four groaps was tweaty-four per-cent., or one half greater than 
in the groups of counties already described. If, therefore, we broadly 
divide the provincial population of Eagland and Wales iato three parts 
of nearly six millions each, we find that about nivety per cent. of the 
total increase in the population since 1851 bas taken place ia the least 
agricultural portions of the country.— London paper. 
eel 


A STRANGE STORY. 


A strange story was told in great detail bythe Morning Post of yester- 
day. The Baron Alfred Louis Pons de Vidil, known in society as an 
Orleanist, settled in England, and practically naturalized by marriage 
six-and-twenty years ago in a wealthy Hertfordshire family of Jacksons, 
is now a fagitive in France from English officers of justice, by whom he 
is charged with an attempt at highway murder on bis only eon. 

The ‘on’s wife died early, leaving a son heir, upon his coming of 
age, to a large part of her property ; the reversion being to the father if 
the son died without heirs. The son is now a graduate of Cambridge, 
twenty-three years old, fully entitled to expect an account of his father’s 
stewardship. Yesterday fortnight the father, liviog a bachelor’s life at 
the Clarendon, sent to his son’s chambers ia Jermya street ioviting him 
to breakfast with him, and then go with him to call at Claremonot upon 
the ex-Queen of France. Father and son breakfasted together, weat by 
the 12.45 train to Twickenham, and hired horses at the inn close by the 
Twickenham station for the six or seven miles’ ride to Claremont. The 
Baron handed his son a lady’s light riding-whip, and himself started 
without anything io his band. , 

At Claremont they put up their horses, made their call, chatted for 
nearly an hour with the Duc d’Orleans, returned to the inn, remouated, 
and turned homeward at a walking pace. 

A strangeness in the father’s behaviour was noticed by the son ; he 
made bis borse curvet and rear, bat bie eon’s horse was a quiet, back 
whom nothing could disturb. At Hampton the father proposed stopping 
to dine, but the son, depressed by some dread, desired to get peop mee | 
over. The father then bad his son’s whip, and, as the throug 
the gates of Park, gave his 00’s horse a cat with it, but the horse 
the Baron gave —— — 4 They went 
at a brisker on the road to en uati y came to a 
lane that bakes off ta} close by a public-house. The father at this 
point raised a question as to the best road to take, aad, although 
son gaid that he saw no better way of eee en Bee way 

and rode on, the Baron turned into the lane, 
follow him, still with a vague dread. 


his horse while he dismounted. The son offered to ride on and get some 
brandy, but this offer was hastily declined ; and the Baron saying that 
he would go and pay a visit to the Duc d’Aumale led the way dowa a 
lane to the right of Orleans House. They met a woman who told them 
they were astray ; they retracted their steps, and got into other lanes 
that brought them to the back of Orleans House, by the stables. They 
then turned on one side, and the son supposed that his father was going 
round to the main entrance. Presently they turned a sharp corner in 
the lane, and found themselves in an inclosure of road, with another 


| bim under examination, we should see him undertaking to give rules for | sharp corner not far before them. 


At this first corner the father halted as the son rode on. The father 
called to his soa Alfred that they were all wrong and must turn back. 
The youth turned back, and had returned only a few paces when he re- 
ceived a violent blow and looked up to see his father advancing on him, 
with something uplifted in his hand, to strike again. The second blow 
fell, the youth’s hat was off, and his forehead streaming blood, but his 
spurred horse rose to intercept on its own head the third blow, and at 
that moment—for all this was being attempted suddealy in the pablic 
road under the hot afternoon sun, a week after the longest day—a la- 
bouring man and woman came round the opposite corner. 

The mao, John Rivers, saw the elder rider strike the younger on the 
forehead with something which be took to be a whip handle that glit- 
tered at the end. The youth, slipping off his horse, rushed to the feet of 
the woman for protection. Close by was Johu Evans, a bargeman, to 
whom the son next clung, carrying “Help me! Protect me! Save 
me!” When the youth was questioned, be saw his father looking in- 
tently at bim, saying something about a wall and a fall. John Everett, 
another labour2r, came up, and seeing the wounded youth of course 
asked, “ How did it happen?” The father replied that the young gen- 
tleman bad stood up in his saddle to look over « wall, that the horse 
reared, and so he fell. To Evans he said that the horse shied aud threw 
the boy against the wall. 

When the youth’s wounds were being roughly washed he sbranuk in 
terror from the father’s desire to take part in that attention, and when a 
surgeon came he begged that bis assistant might be seat with him to 
town. The surgeon, Dr. Clarke of Twickenham, seeing that the wounds 
were rather such as would come from blows of a life preserver than from 
& fall, believed that it was right to do as the young man wished. Mean- 
while the two horscs having been caught, blood was found on the saddle 
and upon the mane of one of them. Father and son came to town again, 
bat though the father stayed with the son till twelve o’clock at night, 
the wounded youth clang by the doctor’s assistant and would not be 
left. Early the next morning he escaped to the house of au uncle in the 
country, whitber he was followed by a letter from his father describing 
his accident by a fall from bis horse. 


For a week the Baron de Vidil lived as usual at the Clarendon. Yee- 


| terday week he was diving in good company at the Travellers’, of which 


club he is a member. But in the meantime the son had told his story, 
and Inspector Thornton of .he detective force had found the evidence in 
confirmation. At the beginning of this week the Baron was a fugitive, 
and the detectives are apon bis track in Paris. 

This is the story of the son, confirmed, it is said, by evidence to which 
the father’s answer has been flight.—London paper, July 13. 


——_——— 
Entpevial Parliament. 
THE MORRILL TARIFF} BONDING AT PORTLAND. 
House of Lords, July 12. 

The Earl of Carnarvon desired to ask the noble duke the Secretary 
for the Colonies a question of which he had given him private notice. 
It would be in the recollection of their lordships that three or four 
months ago a tariff called the Morrill Tariff came into operation in the 
Northern States of America, which was in antagonism with the interest 
of both the Southern and the great North-Western States, and which— 
and that was the point to which he de-ired to refer—acted most unfa- 
vourably - British and Canadian interests. A large quantity of goods 
was annaally sent from this country to Portland, in the State of Maine, 
to be conveyed thence by railway into Canada. These goods were sent 
by railway in bond, and until the introduction of the new tariff no in- 
convenience was experienced. Under the provisioas of the Morrill Tariff, 
however, he understood that all packages werd opened at the Custom- 
house at Portland, the contents were ined, and the threads of cotton 
aod linen goods were counted as carefully as though a duty had to be 
levied upon them. This necessarily caused great delay, and in many in- 
stances led to great loss. It was true that the great bulk of ~~ 
which would be exported to Portland this season had been cleared from 
that port before the tariff came into operation, but he understood that 
there were now lying there several cargoes upon which much loss had 
been incurred. Duriog many months of the year the river St. Lawrence 
was closed and ali the goods which were exported to Canada were sent 
by this route. He should be glad to know from the noble duke whether 
the Government had received any information of the facte which be had 
stated, and whether if the inconvenience which he bad referred to had 
really been experienced any representations would be made to the Go- 
vernment of the United States upon the subject. 

The Dake of Newcastie said that no information of thexe ciroum- 
stances had been received either at the Colonial or Foreign-offices, or the 
Board of Trade. It it was found that the inconveniences of which the 
noble earl complained really existed and were such as could be removed 
by representations to the United States Government, Her Majesty’s Go- 
veroment would be willing to make such representations, but at the same 
time his noble friend must feel that these were evils which were likely 
to correct themselves, and be could not but bope that the United States 
Government would, before long, become convinced of the objections to 
this tariff, and would make euch alterations in it as might be required. 





THE BATTLE OF THE STYLES. 
House of Commons, July 8. 

On the order for going into a Committee of Supply, Lord Excuo 
moved a resolution, “ [bat it is not desirable that the new Foreign-office 
should be erected according to the Palladian design now exhibited in a 
Committee-room of the House.” He attributed this design to a horror 
of the Gothic style of architecture, which bad been inepired, he thought, 
by an abuse of that style. He ined the objections alleged against 
Gothie buildings, contending that, in the essential qualities of cost, gon- 
venience, and light, the Gothic was preferable to the Italian style for the 
Foreign-office. He did not, however, with to pledge the House to any 
style, but a it to be careful in sanctioning a design, and not adopt 
one that would lead to great expense and not be creditable to the coun- 
try. Our street architecture, he obsefved, was mean enough already, 
and he called upon the House not to be a party to its further degrada- 
tion.—The motion was seconded by Mr. Buxton. 

Mr. Cowrer said he had obtained the opinion of eminent architects, 
who concurred in thinking that the design of Mr. Scott, though he was a 
Gofhbic architect, was the best in the Itulian style, end be insisted that 
this was the only style which in this country could be called national ; 
that London, ar a city, was built in the Italian style. 1o a betlding like 
the Foreign-office we should look to convenience, light, and ventilation, 
and likewise to association, and the borizontal associated more with the 
objects of the building than the pointed style. 

Mr. Layarp said, what was wanted was something suited to our exi- 
gencier. As to light, no style of architecture was more adapted to its 
admission than the Gothic. He objected to the Palladian style for the 
new building, and considered the design a mean one. Mr. Scott was a 
Gothic architect, and it was not fair to take « design in the way his had 
been taken. 

Mr. Trre spoke in commendation of the design of Mr. Scott. A well- 
informed architect could plan a building io one style as well as in ano- 
ther. He thought the Italian <r gave all the conveniences which the 
Foreiga-office could require, and that the design would produce a very 
handsome building. 

Lord J. Manners said the House sbould deal with tis question upoa 
the principle of common sense. An architect bad been Fo gree for 
this work, and the style of the work naturally followed the appoiat- 
ment. Mr. Scott wae the first Gothic architect of the day, and ought to 
have had fair play ; whereas the First Minister said to him, “ You 
shall erect the building in the only style which bas found favour in my 
sight.” This was not fair to Mr. Scott, or to the other architects who 
bad premiums for designs in the Italian style. 

After some remarks by Mr. D. Fortescue, Mr. Ossonrve wished to know, 
not the style of the building, but what it would cost. He thought that 
the whole thing should be reopened for petiti He warned the 
House to be upon its guard ; it was the worst Building Oommittee io 
the world. 

Lord PaLwerston, observing that if he bad to award the palm of victory 
in this battle of styles he sbould say tbat the Goths had been entirely de- 
feated, proceeded in a style of playful humour to reply to the argu- 

















his son to 
When he eaid that be could not understand why they bad turned 
the father representing that he was uawell asked his son to hold 


ments which had been employed in favour of the Gothic and against 
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Italian styles. It was trae, he said, be bad objected to the first plan of 
Mr. Scott, which was in the Gothic style, suited for a church, but anfit 
for street architecture in a large town; Mr. Scott then brought an 
amended design, and then a third, Saracenic in itscbaracter. At last be 
said, “ Mr. Scott, go and bring me ove in the Italian style.” He did so, 
and produced a desigo which the House bad been told was admired by 
the best judges, and it seemed to him (Lord Palmerston) that it com- 
bined beauty with economy. < 
The House haviog divided, the resolution was negatived by 15% to 95. 





THE NEW SULTAN ; THE HAREM ; REFORMS. 


In the Houee of Lords last night Lord Stratford de Redcliffe called at- 
tention to the present state of affairs in Turkey. A Prince sufficieatly kind 
and well meaning, but feeble beyond even the ordinary type of Eastern 
Sovereigoe, has passed away, and is succeeded by a brother whom fame 
credits with a more marked character and a quicker intelligence. An 
Ambassador who has passed the best years of bis life at the Tarkish capi- 
tal is aware how mucb, even in these days of civilization, the destinies 
of the Empire depend on tbe personal disposition of the ruler ; and, when 
great changes are spoken of as attending the accession of the new Sultan 
to power, he is naturally anxious to leara the opinions of the Eoglish 
Government respecting them. Lord Stratford on this occasion came for- 
ward rather as the counsellor of his countrymen than of the Porte. Per- 
haps, feeling that the right of advising the House of Othman has passed 
to another fanctionary, be is only aoxious that Englishmen should have 
their full rights from bygone treaties, and exercise all the power of turo- 
ing the Turkish Empire to account which they bave won by past sacri- 
fices. It isin Turkey, as a region for the growth of cotton and the par- 
chase of our manufactures, that the British diplomatist interests bimeelf ; 
not because he thinks less of the Empire aad its prosperity than of yore, 
bat because he knows that the attention of the people bas been of late so 
mach tarned away from the East that only personal interests will lead 
them to give ita thought. ; 

And yet the present time should be interesting eaough to them, if 
there is any consistency between their opinions seven years since and 
now. The seed which a whole generation of Eoglish statesmen were en- 
gaged in sowing mast now be supposed to be growing up. For years 
the ealvation of the Tarkish Empire by the introduction of European 
custome and the superintendence of a strong-minded Sultan bas been an 
article in thefereed ot English Liberals. They bave hoped against hope, 
mainly supported by their confidence in the energy of the great Ambas- 
sador who raised the discussion last cight. Excellent and moral men 
have been content to deny the faults of the late ruler in order tbat the 
world might be inclined to believe that the work which was identified 
with his reiga would fiod in bim ao efficient protector. Abdal Medjid 
has been described not only as humane and generous, and of good com- 
mon sense,—all of which he was,—but as possessing qualities which only 
the most shameless flatiery would attribdte to bim. Patriotism, disin- 


Royal family, mast be regarded in the light of an “ official reception,” 
for which no place could be better adapted than Apsley-house, witb ite 
princely galleries, magnificent pictures, and bistorical aseociations. The 
“reception” was preceded by a State dinner, at which the following 
guests were present :—Viscounters Palmerston, the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury, the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter, the Earl of Morning- 
too, the Earl of Dadley and Ward, the Earls of Longtord and Carnarvon, 
the Countess of Caledoo, the Conaotess Spencer, the Earl of Gifford, Vis- 
countess Syduey, Viscountess Jocelyn, Viscount Eversley, Viscount Ha- 
milton, Lady Charles Wellesley, Lord and Lady Churchill, Lord Duffe- 
rin, Lord Artbur Hay, Sir Robert and Lady Emily Peel, Lady G. Bal- | 
wer, the Dean of Windsor, and the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, and General 
Hall. The dinner was served in the banquettiog-room, the walls of 
which are bung with the portraits of the allied sovereigoe of Europe 
witb whom the great Duke served. The tables and the sideboards were 
covered with the magnificent services of plate in silver and gold pre- 
sented to bis late Grace ia acknowledgment of his victories. The man- 
sion was magnificently illuminated, in a novel style, which made it con- 
spicuous from a great distance. The whole of the architecture and the 
cornices were marked out with flames of light, while in front blazed in 
resplendent jets of gas the words “ Long Live the Queen,” in letters tour 
feet high. Thus lighted from the front and from the top, the mansion 
presented a singularly brilliant spectacle, and attracted dense crowds of 
spectators until after the last guests had taken their departure in the 
early hours of the morning.— London paper, July 10. 





Sate at Newsreap Apsey.—Oa Friday (July 5) there was a sale by 
auction at the Abbey of valuable effects, formerly the property of Lord 
Byron. Many of the lots realized only moderate prices. Four papier- 
maché decanter stands, formerly Lord Byron's. were sold at 15s., the po- 
sitive value of all being about 4d. The model of a frigate, the property 
of the deceased poet, sold at £3 15s., the value being less than half that 
sum. A souff-box, with a portrait of Byron, but not stated to have any 
other association, went at 10s. A Parian figure of a sleeping Cupid, the 
property of Lord Byron, sold at 152. The firet printed copy of his early 

me, with autograph, after a vigorous competition, fetched only £6, 

r. Webb being the purchaser ; and a pair of brass candlesticks, used by 
his Lordsbip in college, were bought in by the same gentleman at £3 10s. 
Lord Byron’s punch-bow!, broken, but repaired, and not, perbaps, worth 
one shilling, realized £3 58. A marble bust, life size, of Charles L., on 
marble half column, chiselled with great delicacy, sold at £15 to Mr. 
Redfern, of Warwick ; and a bust, in the same size and style, of William 
IIl., at the same price, to Mr. Woodgate, of London. Musical instru- 
ments and portfolios of music, the former embraciag flates, guitars, barp- 
sichorde, musical boxes, and harps, and the latter copies of the best 
operas and standard classical masic, brought good prices. There were 
pipes of every design and pattern, in which cost became paramount to 
utility, and in all cases the articles put ap were disposed of at fabulous 
prices. Some curious and valuable articles in Dresden china, plate, and 





terestedness, energy, and a desire to address national grievances, were 
merits with which he was actually endowed by the tongue of rumour, 
and it need not now be said that these praises were as deficient in truth 
as they were powerless to excite aoy useful exertion in the object of | 
them. Yet a tew years ago any one who denied the goodwill aud the | 
national spirit of the Porte was denounced as uofriendly to the cause of | 
a friendly nation exposed to the dangers of foreiga invasion. Now the | 
situation of affairs is very much changed. The defenders of the Turkish | 
cause have seeo their desires, if not their prophecies, fulfilled. They de- | 
sired the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire io its former limits, and | 
they have bad their wich, and more, for part of Russia, including the | 
} eer important conquest of Suvaroff, bas been ceded back to the | 
‘orte 





But it is not alone the materia! prospects of the Empire which in spite | 
of discontent and bankruptcy, are so cheering. The new Sultan seems | 
to come to the Throne to satisfy those who have pledged themselves to | 
the cause of Tarkish progress, Fora Prince who bas spent bis days in | 
seclusion, and who bas been kept by the traditional jea'ousy of his | 
House from all influence in public affairs, the conduct of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz is most gratifyiog. No sooner bas the new ruler seized the reins 
of power, than Turkey, if the news which comes to us be true, has found 
that ehe ie under the dominion of a stronger mind. One cause of ruin 
above all others was present to her—a cause which threatens Muesul- 
mane and Christians equally, and is as fatal to the sway of conquering 
races as to the fabric of greatness erected by trading communities. The 
Tarkich Empire was sinking every day deeper in the abyss of bankrupt- 
cy. Those who knew it in the old times before the war were anxious 
concerning the future, but their anticipations were brighter than those 
of the friends who guided its course during that strugg'e, while the lat- 
ter have been yearly b ing more desponding as they have found that 
neither as nor misfortune, nor the good counsel of friends, nor 

itade for their services, have availed to instil into the Turkish rulers 
principles of justice and moderation. The extravagance of the late 
Sultan, which, it seems, will prove to surpass every estimate which has 
been made of it by the most angry censor—an extravagance which has 
made away with millions, and which, as it were, radiated a epirit of 
recklesenese throughout the whole of society, eo that even ia the moet 
remote districts the officials imitated the conduct of their master—has 
reduced Tarkey to a state more dangerous than that under which she 
laboured when the Saltan’s ——T was defied by »ubordinates or 
threatened by the power of Russia. For the last five years the Empire 
pe golog slowly, bat surely, and as if blindfold and spellbound, to 

on. 





Now, hovever, we hear the loud announcement of a great change. 
Even o etatesman so experienced as Lord Stratford does not treat with ne- 
glect the assertions that Abdul Aziz is a different man from his brother, 
and that the Pc rte is being swept clean of its most noxious hangers-on. 
Though the account of 2,000 ladies having been dismissed may be a valet 
de place invention of the European quarter, though the story of the Sal- 
tan’s strict monogamy may be doubtful, yet it is clear that the new So- 
vereign bas eense enough and vigour enough to rid himeelf of the most 
burdensome Court which ever weighed upon an Empire. First of all 
come the late Saltan’s wives. In times past the relicts of a departed 
Prince have been Rye by the State in the full enjoyment of the 
pomp they — their busband’s lifetime. There are, or were till 
very recently, women alive who belonged to the harem of Sultan Selim. 
who was murdered in 1807. When a Sultan passed away the ladies of 
his barem, who were, of course, generally young and healthy, were for 
Tigionsty years dependent on the coffers of bis successors, and were re- 

ly guarded from contact with the world. particularly if they were 
the mothers of the Sultan's children. Abdal Medjid bas left a large fa- 
mily, and certainly some four or five wives, who, according to the pre- 
log rale, will be entitled to a magnificent support at the expense of 
the oelgaing Sultan. Inquiries, however, have been made into the expen- 
ditare of the late reigo, and it is to be hoped that these ladies will be 
found to have funds sufficient for their own maiatenance in a modest man- 
ner witbout burdening any longer the already sinking State. 

But probably the expense of the Sultan’s legitimate household was one 
of the least of his expenses. The sums which Se spent himself were as 

compared with the money wasted by parasites of every degorip- 
tion. Even the most distinguished Ministers of the Porte bave not beea 
free from the fault of abusing his generosity. Redschid Pasha, for in- 
stance, was the creature of bis bounty, and received from him sume 
which ought to bave made him one of the richest sabjects in Earope. 
There appears a probability that this kind of profligacy will be pat an 
end to. One of the successful politicians of the late reign, Riza Pasha, 
has been dirgraced and ordered to make up his accounts, and it may be 
hoped that Turkey is delivered from at least one class of enemies—the 
favourites of the last 20 yeare. 

Ot courte, it is at all times dangerous to speculate on the events of a 
new reigo. The old proverb about the new broom sweeping clean must 
be borne in mind; and ove cught to reflect how many monarchs bave as- 
cended the throne amid the hopes of mankind, and with good inteations 
on their own pert, and yet, alter a short term of good bebaviour, have 
tank below the level of their predecessors. Such may be the destiny of 
the new Sultan, whose energetic disposition may porsibly lead him to 
evil as well as Yet we must think that a Sovereign of activity 
and strength of miad is useful for the Turkish State, even though be may 
have all the prejudices of bis family aod nation. It is better that he 
should be a strong-minded Mussulman than a poor creature without 
opinions or impulses of any sort. Whatever may be the personal opinions 

Abdal Aziz, he is, at any rate, bound by the policy of the Govero- 
ment in later times, as is proved by the Imperial rescript which be bas 
put forth, confirming the conceesions made to all classes of bis subjects. 
—Times, July 13. 
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Tue Queen's Biarupay at Arsiey-Hovss.—The Duchess of Welliog- 

ton gave a graod “ a nm” in celebration of the Queen’s birthday, 








last evening, at Apsley- - Tt was given by the Duchess of Welling- 
toa in her quality as Mistress of the R: onl, in ho chnanse of Count 


plated goods were subsequently disposed of to advantage, and the sale 


| concluded with the wine department, some smal! lots of bock of 1818, a 


few dczens of the same wine “ from Lord Byron’s cellar,” and a large 
quantity of various wines of later vintages baving gone off at large pre- 
miums. 





Corron CuLrrvation ty Ivpia.—We read in the Bombay Telegraph and 
Courier :—* Government are at length fully resolved to develop the cot 
ton-growing capabilities of this country. Each local government is to 
take measures to have the lines of traffic between their cotton-producing 
districts and the port of shipment, whetber on sea or river, examined and 
reported on by acompetent offeer. Inthe North-west and Central India 
proviaces cotton is, for the most part, a rain crop, those lands only which 
are within reach of canal cultivation being rowa as early as April, and 
the export of the progress goes on during the cold weather. District 
officers have, therefore, been ordered to report upon this state of the 
roads through the cotton-producing districts, and to adopt measures for 
their being kept in good order and repair. The following would appear 
to be the principad cotton-producing localities in the provinces we have 
mentioned :—Mirzapore, Gbazeepore, Benares, Goruckpore, Allahabad, 
Banda, Cawnpore, Agra, Muttra, Etawab, Furruckabad, Mynpoorie, Ba- 
reilly, Mooradabad, Shabjehanpore, Budaon, Me¢rut, Allyghur, Hameer- 
pore, Jhansie, Jaloun, Jubbulpore, Saugor, and Hoshungobad. 

The Road and Ferry Fand Committees have been required to take the 
necessary measures, at the fitting time, for repairing aad improving all 
those lines of interior commanication which connect the districts of their 
division with the great rivers, the Grand Trunk road, or the Great Dec- 
can road, so as to facilitate the export of next season’s cotton ia the 
largest possible degree. The local officers bave been desired to commu- 
nicate freely with ants, whether European or native, who may be 
engaged in the cotton trade, and to bring to the notice of the govern- 
ment any useful projects they may suggest, which may promise to sub- 
serve the object in view. Oa this side of India Sir George Russell Clerk 
is entering into the basine-s with all the zeal and activity which charac- 
terises his goverameat. Captain Anderson, the assistant political agent 
of the Southern Mabratta country, has been ordered to report apon the 
cotton-growiog capabilities of all the districts subject to his control. Mr. 
Sillar, aa eminent merchant of this city, bas been seut to co operate with 
bim in this laudable enterprise ; and we have no doubt that between them 
the latent resources of the south will soon find their way to the sea-coast. 
As a London contemporary says, ‘‘ The husbandmen of the Panjaub, the 
ryots of Bengal, the peasants of Southern India, and all the dwellers on 
the Indus, the Irrawaddy, and the Ganges, have been etirred by the 
tidings of approaching trade.” A new world bas been opened to E,st- 
ero commerce, and a new stimulus given to Eastera industry. The im- 
pulse has been quite electric in its rapidity and force. Not a minute has 
been lost in making a dash for the prize which the Americans have al- 
lowed to slip through their fingers, 
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Home News. 

The Liverpool mails of the 13th inst. bring but little domestic infor- 
mation, that concerns us who look on from a distance. Ministerial 
b d, but not officially ; nor are they likely, when 





ges are 
effected, to alver in any respect the strength or policy of the Cabinet. 
The modification, euch as it is, arises from the retirement of Lord Her- 
bert of Lea, whose continued ill bealth forces him to give up his charge 
of the War Office. Speculations are of course abundant as to his succes- 
sor. Io the list figures, naturally enough, the name of Lord Elgin, ready 
aod clever and with the prestige of his late mission hanging about bim, and 
—unemployed, The Viceroyship of India we look upon, however, as bis 
Lordship’s ultimate aim, and think it not unlikely therefore that he may 
take the first direct step thiiherwards, by presiding at the home 
India Board until Lord Canning’s retirement, in place of Sir George 
Grey, who bimself would succeed Sir G. C. Lewis atethe Home Office— 
the last named of her Majesty’s great officers of State being the destined 
successor of Lord Herbert. Such at least is one of the reported pro- 
grammes ; and as the leading Whigs of the day are notoriously addicted 
to trying their bands, first on this post and then on that, the rumour may 
be well based. Another one briogs Mr. Cardwell prominently forward, 
as mixed up in the impendiog changes. The public remains tolerably 
indifferent. 

The Parliamentary week bas been singularly devoid of interest, the 
-topics debated at greatest length having been the composition of the 
East India Council, and National Education as typified by the amount 
and cbarecter of the Estimates towards its support. It is now 
believed that the Government will prees forward the Bankruptcy 
Bill, and that the new Attorney-General will sigoaliee his 








festivities this season, consequent upon {the recent bereavement of the | promotion, by an effort to make acceptable to the House of 


Commons the liberties taken by the House of Lords with his pre- 
decessor’s bantling. And this perbaps because it is held a reproach to 
any Cabinet, that it has done little or nothing during a session in the 
way of law-makiog. We venture to doubt the justice of the conclusion, 
asa general one. The executive duties of the Administration of sach g 
country as Great Britain are eufficiently onerous in themselves ; pogsj. 
bly the time may come, when the merit and usefulness of a Government 


| will not be reckoned by the number of Acts that it bas carried through 


Parliameat. 

Toe London eeason bas harmonized with the legislative session in one 
reepect—it bas been a particularly dull one. This was mainly owing, 
without doubt, to the Court mourning ; but we are glad to see symp- 
tome, in the proposed visit of our good Queen to Ireland, that her Ma 
jesty is by degrees resuming her habits of active life and of sympathising 
intercourse with her people. The Earl of Carlisle, well kaown in this couge 
try as Lord Morpeth, is to bave the honour of entertaining the royal party 
for a week at the Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin. The Duke of Leinster, whose 
country seat isin the neighborhood of the Curragh of Kiidare, is to en 
joy a similar privilege, while visits to Cork and Killarney are set down ia 
the routine, and Lord Kenmare and Colonel Herbert, of Muckros, 
will aleo receive their Sovereigu at their abodes. Such an announcement 
as this is the happiest refatation of a certain silly paragraph Teepecting 
the Queen’s health, that was dag up receatly from the obscure corner ef 
an Eaglish journal, and was extensively reproduced here.—At the latest 
date the Court was dt Osborne, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prassia 
being members of the family party. The Queen’s birth-day was formally 
celebrated on the 10th inst., the metropolis beiog partially illuminated, 

In alluding above to the retirement of Lord Herbert of Lea, from the 
public service, we omitted to pay him the passiag tribute of acknowledg- 
ment that he has laboured much and advantageously for his employers, 
Though he has had many opponents in the Army itself, he has done 
much to promote its efficiency. Without him, it may be doubted whether 
our Armstrong artillery would have occupied its present position ; he 
bas been an advocate for increased, improved, and permanent fortifica- 
tions. But we are reminded chiefly of the debt of gratitude we owe him, 
when our thoughts and our pen tura towards the splendid success of the 
grand scheme for enrolling Volunteers, on which old military authorities 
looked with suspicion, if vot dislike, but which was fostered by Lord Her. 
bert’s judicious foresight, and under his countenance bas won its way to ap- 
proval even among those most bitterly opposed to it. The week of which we 
write bas eeen these Volunteers out in force, inasmuch as it brought to a 
close the mateh . hooting at Wimbledon Commoa got up by the National 
Rifle Association. The highest prize, two hundred and fifty pounds 
given by the Queen, and a Gold Medal given by the Association, whieh 
is held to carry with it the Championship of the year, was won by Mr, 
Jopling, of the 2ad, or South Middlesex corps. He was tied, at 18 pointe, 
by Lord Bury who is Lieut. Colonel of the Civil Service, and by Mr; 
Bingham, of a Bristol corps. This was at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, 
the winner being selected by reference to points made by him at shorter 
ranges when competing for the honour of being one of the forty who 
finally contested. Mr. Ross, the champion of last year, did not shoot ap 
to bis fame ; but he was suffering from inflammation of the eye. The 
Cocknies have certainly gathered for themselves as much credit as they 
earned in the days of Archery ; for it is curious that tha extra prises 

given for the five best shots at 600 yards were won by four Loadoners, and 

Captain Wigram of the Coldstream Guards, who may also be called a de 
nizen‘of the Great Metropolis. Mr. Jopliag, we should add, unlike Mr. 
Ross who was a deer-stalker and the son of a deer-staiker, has been 
trained entirely under the Volunteer impalse. 

In another colamn will be found some rather free-and-easy comments 
upon the course pursued by Mr. Foote, her Majesty’g Consal at Lagos 
in the Bight of Benin, in attacking the native settlem@t of Porto Novo, 
in the month of May last. Since that article was in type, we have learned 
with regret that Mr. Foote fell a victim on that occasion to his personal ex- 
ertious and exposure to the pestilential climate of the Westera coast of 
Africa. He died, of fever, ou the 27th of the same month, after a very 
adventurous life. He may perhaps be remembered by a few Canadiana 
readers, as having served with the Niagara Light Horse during the Re- 
bellion. He was afterwards a clerk in the Indian Navy, was ia various 
actions in the first China war, and surveying on the coast of China for 
three years. We bear of him next as Chief Magistrate and then Vice- 
Consul at Grey Town; afterwards as H.B.M. Consul at Salvador, aad 
finally in the same capacity on the fatal coast of Guinea. 





The Continent of Europe. 

The news from Paris is singalarly devoid of importance, though if 
there were foundation for carreat ramoars regarding Louis Napoleon’s 
indifferent state of health, the world might well be carious, if not an- 
easy. But, be his Majesty a sufferer or not, the public sees him still ac- 
tively engaged in practical operations, now for the apparent benefit of 
his subject people, now for strengthening his own dynasty. The latest 
of his decrees, that has attracted notice, concerns Great Britain ia no 
small degree. The Emperor has abandoned his plan, two or 
three years old, of carrying on a quasi-Slave Trade with the 
Eastern African coast, by nominally making eogagements with ne 
groes for service in French Colonies. At the same time he bas 
concladed a Treaty with Great Britain, by which the exportation ef 
East India coolies to French Colonies is legalised, under regulation and 
supervision similar to those imposed upon British eubjects who enter 
upon this mode of providing free labour for their plantations. Men con- 
versant with the East doubt the propriety of this encouragement of emi- 
gration ; but it will be long, even with the increased growth of cottoa 
and the spread of railwsys, before any scarcity of hands for labour caa 
exist in our East Indian continental possessions.—Mr. Mires’ fate is re- 
corded elsewhere.—Some uneasiness existe in the Swiss Cantons, with re- 
spect to Geneva. French agents are busily sowing there the seeds of Im- 
perialism ; and as Nice was at one time eet down as French prey, so is Ge- 
neva now viewed by the alarmists. The Federal Goverament is complet~ 
ing its military organization. : 

Despotism in brance may “come like shadows, so depart,” bat for 
the time being it appears free from many of the troubles that beset the 
system in Russia and ia Austria. Not only is Poland unquiet, the pro- 
mised and progressive emancipation of the Serfs has given rise to innu- 
merable disorders, and in many cases to serious outbreaks. The p ts 
are taught to believe that their owners, the nobles, stand between them 
and immediate liberty, and refuse to work longer on compulsion. The 
nobles, not unnaturally, see in the Czar a Sovereiga who has tampered 
with their rights. Russia in short is a prey to many political anxieties, 
at the same time that financial embarrassments are crowding upon her 
merchants and traders.—From Vienna the intelligence is less alarming. 
The threatened rupture between the Emperor and the Hungarian Diet 
bas been skilfully tided over, by means which it is beyond our space #0 
explain. Still, the elements of discord are so rife, that the calm 
can be but temporary.—Italian affairs remain in statu quo. The Pope 
lives yet ; but the Roman correspondents of foreign journals perpetaally 
announce his la:t personal agony as immediately impending, and the 








popular uprising which is thereupon to take place as only 
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from day today. For our own part, we do not anticipate just yet the 
ure of the French legions from the Eternal City. The master of 
the situation bas no desire to see Rome the capital of Italy. 





The Great American Civil War. 

Tbe new position of affairs warrants, we think, this heading ; for what 
elements there were when last we wrote, of duration and bitterness in 
the strife between North and Soatb, have since been multiplied a bun- 
dred-fold. An obstinate and protracted battle has been fought, which to 
one party, though it did not euffer a very heavy lose, resulted in 
galliog sease of sbame and humiliation ; while the otber, which is said to 
have suffered severely ard aseuredly did not follow up its advantages, 
bas bad occasion to sing victorious pwanr. It is, though, presumptuous 
to pass even such slight remark as this upon an epgagement, of which 
the particulars have been so confusedly brought to our knowledge. We 
bave tefore us no official or general or detailed Southern account of the 
action that took place on Sunday last, at Bull Run, betweeo Manassas 
Junction and Centreville ; the Northern journalists meanwhile seeming 
to rash from one extreme to the other, and to make amends for tbeir 
gross exaggeration in tbe first instance as to the magnitude of the disas- 
ter that had overtaken them, by greatly underrating it eiace. 

We make no apology for compressing within the compass of a few 
lines a record of events that involve enormous political, commercial, 
and social resulte, and that plunge so many hapless families into mourn- 
ing in this land wherein we dwell. Let us be permitted once more to 
to repeat apologetically that as it would be a dereliction from obvious 
duty to show any partisanship in the struggle, so would it be inconsis- 
tent with the purposes and practice of this paper to convert it now into 
a military gazette—Ono Sunday morning, then, General McDowell— 
whom we represented last week as having had on the previous Thursday 
a first foretaste of serious collision—advanced his force of about 30,000 
men in tbree columas from Centreville towards Manassas, and a heavy 
aod long continued fight ensued before the extended Southren lines at 
Bull Ran, some three or four miles in advance of the latter station. If 
we may believe the statements of sundry eye-witnesses, for no au 
thorised version bas yet been published, the advantages were for 
several hours maioly on the Northera side. Towards evening, however, it 
became obvious that General McDowell was out-numbered and out- 
manceavered. Ao order to retreat was either given or was anticipated ; 
and the most alert in securing their own safety—among them many 
teamsters and camp followers—set to work so vigorously and recklessly 
that » panic prevailed among portions of certain regiments, Men threw 
down their arms and knapsacks, and ran and walked back to Alexandria 
and even to Washington, spreading reports, by way of excuse for them- 
selves, that their various corps were cut to pieces, and that they alone 
had escaped. All this disastrous information, kaowa in Washiagton on 
Sunday night, was withheld from our ken in New-York, until Monday 
afternoon, and then fell like a thunderbolt upon the community. How 
exaggerated were the stories told, in print and out of it, every one here 
must bave read or heard. Bat the panic did not last long. Next day, 
and the next, and the next, gradually revealed the truth, which, eo far as 
we can get at it, is that the Northern attack was injudicious, and that 
a serious repulse was sustained ; at the same time that the gallantry and 
high mettle of the Northern army was effectually proved despite the 
inexperience of their officers, and that the willingness of the North to 
farnish men and money for prosecuting the war continues apparently 
unabated. The all but universal tendency to exaggeration is also up- 
permost again. Thus we read of a hundred thoueand men being in per- 
fect order and equipment in and about Wasbington, while General 
McClellan, who has been appointed to succeed General McDowell, has 
been féted in advance at Cincionati and Philadelphia, as though he had 
brought the war to a conclusion. 

Conclusion! we profoundly regret to say that we see no sign of it io 
any direction ; and that the universal distress and stagnation in busi- 
ness seem only to exasperate,men’s minds. Horrible stories are told of 
wounded prisoners being put to death in cold blood by the Seceders on 
the battle-field ; but, without crediting these, we recognize a growing be- 
lief that reconciliation avd brotherly love between the extreme sections 
of the country have become well-nigh impossible. 

Omitting all military—or at least all sanguinary episodes, even the 
number of killed and wounded until more accurately ascertalued—we 


cannot pass by the singular discussion that has prevailed around us as to 


the cause of this prematare advance upon Bull Ran; the journals that 


clamoured for it most loudy are now loudest in denouncing its impra- 
dence. The most remarkable explanation has come from the lips of Ge- 


neral Scott himself, as testified by a witness who made the magter public 


on the floor of Congress at Washington. With that simplicity of charac- 
ter which the veteran General combines with the very highest class of 
military genius, General Scott declared in the presence of the President 


of the United States that be himself was the “biggest coward io 
the world,” having fought the battle against his own jadgment. 
Whether the responsibility ought to fall upon the Chief Magistrate him- 
self, upon one or two of the Members of his Cabinet who are known to 


be bitterly hostile to the Commander-in-Chief, or upon those rasb journ- 


aliste who have goaded on an unprepared force, for political purposes 


or to make their Extras sell—it is not for us to determine. One thing is 


all that we can say; and that is, that the milleaniam of public spirit, 


integrity, self-sacrifice, and patriotiem, which was to be inaugurated with 
Is it a libel to 


the first rash to battle, is quite as remote as ever it was. 
tay that jobbery prevails in army contracts, favouritiem in the appoint- 
ment of officers in whose hands are life or death for their men? Are not 
the hints tramsparent that couple both these miserable vices with 


the name of one of the Cabinet Ministers? Of all delusions in the world, 
none is more abeard thac the belief that war is a parifier. Our belief is 
that it clways brings to light, and often into active play, the very worst 


points of human character. 


Let us tara for a moment from land to tea. No ‘resh tidings have 
been heard of the Sumier of the C. S. Navy, or of the Jef. Davis privateer 
—at least the cruisers sent out to look for them have not had the good 
luck to capture either. Their prizes, however, have not been equally 
lucky, as three unfortanate Southerners could testify, if the sea gave up 
is brief bust 
Very strange, and carries one back to the days when piracy and 
privateering were the common law of the ocean. On Sunday last, the 
schooner S. J. Warring arrived in this port, having been recaptured 
from a prize-crew put on board by the Jef. Davis which bad captured 
her. This crew was five in number, four of the original crew remaining 
Actin 
with a carelessness that showed how new the privateer’s trade was i 


its dead before the appointed time. The story 


0a board, including a coloured steward, and one passenger. 


them, the master and first mate, while heading for the South, actually went 
below to sleep at the same time, their prisoners being unconfined. The 
steward watched his opportunity, and killed these two, and also the 
second mate who was at the wheel, with a hatchet; took possession ; 
and though ignorant of navigation, brought the schooner tafe up to 
pilotage ground. The murdered men must surely have been drank. 
The worst part of the story remains, and we bope it is not true. It is 
said that Mr. Barnum is in treaty with the steward, to exhibit himself! 
Does wajeralt and parify us? 
% 


Brama. 


A “New Patriotic Drama,” done at the Winter Garden by Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence, is the sole novelty of the week; but we confess that it has not 
tempted us within the walls of that establishment. We have feared indeed that 
we might find it too good or too bad for accordance with our rigid neutrality ; 
that praising it highly, we might be suspected of a leaning Northwards ; or 
that censuring it too severely, we might be suspected of Secessionist tendencies. 
It is a terrible bore that one can’t even view mimic life in a theatre for a brief 
spell, without stumbling on the same wranglings and fightings that mar the 
actual life around us. 
Meanwhile, in order to fill up a space usually devoted to dramatic themes, 
we offer a pleasant and clever article on Burlesques in general—that being a 
species of entertainment greatly relished in Gotham—together with 4 sketch of 
the fortunes of a miniature Metropolitan house, that need not be altogether 
without a moral. Thas recently spoke a contemporary. 
When, in the Easter holidays of 1858, the little theatre in the Strand was 
opened by Miss Swanborvugh, it could scarcely have been supposed that an 
event of great importance to the play-going world has taken place. Many 
years had elapsed since the house acquired a sort of literary celebrity under the 
rn t of Mr. H d, who brought out a series of pieces, dramatized 
by Mr. Douglas Jerrold, from his own contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and also a drama by Mr. Moncrieff, founded on the “‘ Pickwick Papers’’—then 
a new work, by a young, fresh author, who was springing up into celebrity 
under the pseudonym of Boz. More than twenty years have elapsed since Mr. 
H d abandoned his manag of the Strand, to commence a brief but 
disastrous career at Drary Lane, and from the period of his secession to the 
year 1858, the house acquired an evil reputation as a place of ill omen, asso- 
ciated with a number of abortive enterprises. 
The history of an unprosperous theatre, with no character to lose, and con- 
sequently ready to be taken by any one who chooses to become a lessee, pre- 
sents as many complications as that of the old French Revolution. Monarchies, 
conventions, dictatorships, directories, press close upon each other, and the man 
who wants to stady politics in miniature could not perhaps do better than pass 
his time behind the scenes of one of those theatres which are almost ignored 
by the general public, and to which success seems impossible. First in the se- 
ries of adventures comes the obscure entrepreneur of whom scarcely anybody 
has heard, and who rallies round him those minor “stars” of the profession 
who, having passed their lives in useless aspiration, grasp at any opportunity 
of holding a high position for however short a time. These poor fellows are 
not like the dog in the fable who lost his substantial meal while dipping for a 
shadow, for with them life has been but a phantasmagoria of shadows without 
any substance at all. After a few weeks, the manager flies from his responsi- 
bilities, missed by no one but his wretched company, who forthwith form them- 
selves into a republic, with the intention of sharing the profits. The citizens 
of the republic, assembled in convention, appoint a committee, which soon 
splits itself into factions, until a number of paltry oligarchies merge into the 
government of an ignoble dictator. Accurately to recount the vicissitudes of 
one of those hapless States would require the genius of a Thucydides ; but 
folks of the Thucydides stamp are not disposed to busy themselves about such 
trifles, and if they were they would find no readefs, for the revolutions of un- 
successfal London play-houses are of as little moment to the London public as 
the ,troubles of Nicaragua. Indeed, public indifference lies at the basis of the 
whole series of calamities, just as a short crop proves a powerful motive in many 
a political uproar. While governments rise and fall in the regions situated be- 
yond the orchestra, the portion of the house on this side of the boundary gene- 
rally presents to the curious eye a series of empty benches, unless, indeed, a 
scanty assemblage has beea brought together by an extraordinary extension of 
the paper circulation. 

Such a history does not belong exclusively to the Strand Theatre, nor do the 
fortunes of that house present the most forcible illustration of those theatrical 
revolutions which frequently occur in London. Under the management of Mr. 

. Farren, who opened it about twelve years since, and collected a very effi- 
cient company, it began to rise into importance ; but the Olympic becoming 
vacant shortly afterwards, Mr. Farren removed his troop to the larger house, 
and there commenced a rule which is still memorable from the fact that it first 
introduced Mr. F. Robson to the notic of the central London public. Thus the 
Strand relapsed into insignificance, from which Mr. Copeland, the Liverpool 
manager, attempted to raise it in 1851, the year of the ‘“ Great Exhibition.” 
It was now called “ Panch’s Playhouse ;” and the proposed intention of the 
Lancashire manager was to bring out short pieces, satirically and playfully 
touching on topics of the day—a grand topic being the Crystal Palace itself. 
Bat the principle of amusing a public with dramatic satires on passing events, 
however sound it may have been in the case of Aristophanes and the directors 
of Marionette theatres on the Continent, is very unsafe in London, when it is 
carried beyond the i duction of ional sarcasms into pantomime and bar- 
lesque. With a free press and aband of Pp . we English have so 
many facilities for openly assailing everything of which we disapprove, that the 
puny shaft indirectly aimed by the satirical dramatist seems to us but a child's 
toy—the weakest ot all weapons to be found in the arsenal of public opinion. 

r. Copeland, who could make nothing of the Strand Theatre, soon aban- 
doned it, and from 1851 to 1858 a darkness prevails that can only be ted 




















if halfa-dozen lines were heard devoid of some striki 
ae words. Nor will those obvious puns which lie on the oa fae 
anguage, and which amply contented our fathers, Satisfy the modern 
ee of burlesque. The punster is expected not only to bring together a 
set 0 — Phonetically similar, but he must prove his own ingenuity, and this 
= =v be done by a constant and laborious effort after new combinations. 
pod. remely far fetched pun will often elicit a groan from the audience, but 
aa vee -< 80 much express disapprobation as a sympathy with the mental 
_ _ ic — wit must have undergone in approximating sounds that at the 
= g a _ nothing in common between them. Another qualification of 
: modern burlesque-writer is a quick apprehension of all those topics, politi- 
cal and social, with which the public may be eupposed to take an interest at 
the time when the work is produced. “Although, as we have already said. a 
iece mainly written for the purpose of satirical ‘allusion will in general be a 
re, a burlesque that is already endowed with the attractions of song, dance 
fun, and practical jokes, will be rendered doubly effective by a liberal infusion 
of satire; and it isa curious feature of the day, that however aristocratic an au- 
dience may be, a democratic view of things in’ general will always find favour. 
We should not be at all surprised to learn that itr. F. Talfourd and Mr. B ron 
made for themselves, in their leisure moments, a monthly register to chronicle 
passing events, and also a kind of punning lexicon to leason their labour when 
the period of actual production arrived. An odd collision may, at a happy mo- 
ment, be embodied ip a farce, but a Strand burlesque could not be written with- 
= —_ of wap ey drudgery i is required for a copy of Greek Iam- 
cs. A very artificial stractare of language is required, anc ci 
ony ve ver doy me und A ~ A, quired, and proficiency cam 
at however brilliant the author, his burlesque will neve i 
effect unless it is performed by a company thoroughly trained oye 
Such a company is to be found at the Strand Theatre, where Miss Swan. 
borough’s system of management is now carried on by her brother, and the suc- 
cess of the once unfortunate house is an illustration of 4 trath that cannot be too 
otten Tepeated—namel , that every metropolitan manager ought to devote his 
the<tre to one special department of art, and endeavour to attain perfection in 
that department, without wasting his energies on heterogeneous experiments. 
—_—_—a 


Mexican BonpHoLpers.—An adjourned meeting of the Mexican Bona- 

bolders was held at 1 o'clock, at the London Tavern, Mr. D. Bobertson 

M. P., in the chair, to learn and deliberate on the result of the interview 
of the deputation on Monday last with Lord Joho Raseell, a statement 
of which appeared the day after in the Express, 

The Chairman commenced by referring to what occurred at the inter- 
view, and in doing so declared that, having had a great many interviews 
with the Foreign Minister, he had never come away with feelings of 
greater satisfaction. (Chrers) A foreign minister’s answer must, he ob- 
served, naturally be reserved ; bat in Lord J. Russell’s character there 
was this feature, that he always did what he promised, and often a great 
deal more, and the bondbolders might rely upon it that every word his 
lordship uttered in the recent interview would be fully carried out. 
(Cheere.) He then submitted the following resolution :—“That this 
meeting haviog learned from the deputation of their body who waited 
upon Lord Joho Russell the result of their interview with his lordship, 
beg to express their entire satisfaction with the same, and their fall con- 
fidence in Lord Joba Russell carrying out that which he was good 
enough to engage to do.’ Other resolutions relating to the various 
claims, and in harmony with the foregoing one, were added. In the in- 
terview Lord John Russell stated that he had jast come from the French 
minister, and that there was perfect accord between them on this sub- 
ject. It was of immense importance that France and Eogland should go 
hand io hand with regard to Mexico, and bis lordship informed them 
that they were determined to do so. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman then read the following written statement: “ Messre. 
Crowder and Maynard have ascertained that they can compel the distri- 
bution of the 12s. per £100 now at the bank of Eogland to the bond- 
holders, and have written to Colonel Facio that if, on consideration, he 
does not determine to comply with the 13th resolution at the last meet- 
ing, the bondholders have no alternative but to take legal proceedings 
to enforce the distribution.” 

The reading of this opinion of the solicitors ot the bondholders elicited 
loud cheers.—After some discussion the resolutions were adopted, and 
the committee was afterwards re-constituted.—London Express, July 11. 


Fatts aud Fancies, 


Baron Régis de Trobriand, the vereatile and accomplished feuilletoniste of 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, has been elected Colonel Commandant of the 
Lafayette Guard, known as the 55th Regiment in the N. Y. State Militia, 
Their services, we uaderstand, have been accepted for the war. If the 
new Colonel exhibits a military capacity at all commensurate with his 
literary aod social endowments, the 55th may be sincerely congratulated. 
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with the aid of a file of those papers which esp vote to 
the record of theatrical events, however insignificant. The house, we believe, 
was generally open ; for the p wer who t lied from Temple-bar to 
Charing cross at eveatide, might observe that its passage was lighted. More- 
over, through that general revelation of theatrical events which is annually 
made in the morning papers on the morrow of boxing-day, one learned by in- 
tervals that some amusing burlesque had been produced at the Strand. Bat it 
was not one of the theatres talked of in ordinary society ; and it it had a little 
public of its own, the patronage must have been as purely local as that of a 
country town. 
4 The dark period to which we have just alladed was pregnant with revolutions, 
and in consequence of the failures that seemed to attend every attempt to bring 
the Strand Tueatre into public notice, a theory gained ground, that the dimen- 
sions of the house were too small to allow of a i g t. If 
the Strand had been crammed to suffocation by a money-paying audience every 
night, and. the contents of the treasury had then been found incommensurate 
with the necessary expenditure, this theory would have been established ; but 
as the house was for the most part but scantily attended, and afforded accom- 
modation for at least three times as many persons as paid their money to parti- 
cipate in the intellectual delights it offered, the hypothesis was manifestly un- 
fitted to account for the continuity of ill fortune. Anything more absurd than 
the spectacle of a manager contemplating a series of empty or paper-filled 
benches from the stage, and exclaiming that they are not sufficiently numerous 
for the accommodation of his patrons, can scarcely be conceived ; but from time 
immemorial the tools bave been doomed to bear the blame of the unskilful arti- 
san. The sluggard in the third satire of Persius, incapacitated by rich Faler- 
nian from the pursuit of his morning stadies, finds fault with his pen and ink. 
fay — speculator who cannot bring fifty people together finds his thea- 
re too . 

With the accession of Miss Swanborough to the management of the Strand in 
1858, a completely new era began. The house is now not only one of the most 

pular, bat one of the most fashionable ia Lonion. The occupants of the 
Sees boxes and stalls wear that languid indolent air which bespeaks aristocra- 
tic pa , and the West-end man about town does not think his experiences 
in actaal life complete till be has seen the last new burlesque at the Strand, 
and can pronounce a strong opinion on the merits of Miss Marie Wilton. 
have no predilection for slang, but if we said that the Strand was the “ swell” 
theatre of the day, we should accurately define the tion it at present holds. 

In the old days of Mr. W. Hammond, when the theatre was popular, but not 
fashionable, burlesque was one of the important elements of success ; and a tra- 
vestie ot “ Othello,” in which the Moor was d by the ager, is as 
vividly remembered by elderly playgoers as the dramatized “ Pickwick” or the 
“ Perils of Pippins.” Even through the Cimmerian darkness in which the house 
has from time to time been enveloped, an almost unbroken chain of burlesque 
has been continued, and has faintly sparkled through the dense obscurity. “iss 
Swanborough, therefore, by devoting herself mainly to the production of bur- 
lesque, maintained the old tradition of the house. But her efforts in this respect 
were mpanied by an exquisite taste which enabled her to qualify broad fun 
with all the elegancies of modern stage management. The old Strand buar- 
lesques were destitute of ornament, and depended on that coarse kind of 
droilery that may be dated from “Tom Thumb.” The new Strand nes, 
on the other hand, still broadly comic, are beautifully put on the . are 
illustrated by singing and dancing to an extent that is really marvellous, when 
we consider the dimensi ns uf the house. 

Barlesques are occasionally played at nearly every theatre in London, 
especially at Easter; but at the Strand, the taste for = takes a par- 
ticular shape, which is not to be found elsewhere. , with slight in- 
terruption, barlesques are acted all the year round, and although the princi 
actors are likewise employed in light comedies and farces, it is in burlesque 
they chiefly display their talent. At other houses, with the exception of the 
Olympic, where the ue tragedy of Mr. F. Robson is a leading specialty, 
the reverse is the case ; and the performers who are forced into burlesques on 
the recurrence of the Paschal holidays are obviously discharging an unpleasant 
and ungrateful dutyg They gain heartier and more legitimate applause in every 
other department of their art, whereas the fame of the Strand artists mainly 
rests on their barlesquing skill. When exhibiting the wildest melodramatic 
contortions, when expressing the most violent emotions by a frantic dance, 
when singing the last new nigger tune, with its strange peculiarities, they are 
all thoroughly in their element, they all perfectly d how to 
date each other's hamour, and they are all certain of an applauding roar. We 
doubt whether a rsons is to be found in the world than Messrs. 
J. Rogers, J. Bland, Poynter, and J. Clarke; Mesdames C. Saunders, E. Bufton, J. 
v i engaged in the performance of “ Aladdin.” 
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ts from Newfoundland to the 2nd inst., state that the 
litical ferment was quieted. The Legislature was prorogued on the 27th 
ult,———The Hon. Mrs. Norton attended the Queen’s last Drawing- 
Room, her first appearance on s0 public an occasioz, since the death of 
ber eldest son, Fietcher Norton. A French version of the “ Col- 
leen Bawn” is about to be brought out in Paris. Bourcicault, who 
adapted it from Griffin’s “Collegians,” hae claimed rights of authorship, 
which ere valuable ia France. [tis said that his claims will be mageaat. 
mously conceded ! —A Mr. Richardson, of Leicester, ia England, 
bas patented a very simple preventive against the breaking of rail 
carriage axle-trees from the action of severe cold upon the iron of whi 
they are made, this being the most general cause of such accidents. It 
consists of a covering one-eighth of an inch thick on the axle from jour- 
nal to journal of a substance called cyclopite, formed of valcanised india- 
rubber and other materials, making a hard, darable substance, impervi- 
ous to atmospheric inflaence, and so closely resembling the irco as not to 
be discovered. —He was a smart boy, the youngster who 
Cesar captivos sub corond vendidit, “Cesar sold the captives for less than 
five shillings.’ ———The term “ pretty-horsebreaker,” originated with 
Sir Edwin Landseer. In the last Royal Acadeny Exhibition Catalogue, 
he thua deecribes an Amazonian belle, of the demi monde or demire} 
Accounts from India are more favourable. Copious rains had 
fallen io the famine districts. _-——Auckland advices of May 11th re- 
port that the New Zealand natives are ———s for new hostilities, and 
a general native insurrection was anticipa —The following 
neat telegram was sent to s member of one of the amp quartered at 
Arlington Heights. after the digastrous affair at Bull Ran : “ New York, 
July 23, 1861. Your wife wishes to know if you are dead, alive, 
or wounded. If cead, please send the body on.”———--—The 
Lady Nyassa, Dr. Livingstone’s new yacht, has made her trial trip on 
the Clyde, and attained a speed of ten miles an hour. She is built in 
twenty-four sections, eaca of ten feet in length, and ehe will be immedi- 
vious to being shipped to the Zambesi. She will 
then be conveyed thirty-foar miles inland, re-erected on the banks of the 
Nyasea, an unexplored river, and laanched.—-——The Sir Alan McNab 
arrived lately at Liverpool from Charleston, S.C., haviog on board 2,323 
bales of , the rate of freight for which was 2}d. per !b. for Sea 
Island, 4 for Upland. The total amount of the freigntage amounts 
to above £5,700.————Dr. Rae, of Arctic fame, Sir Frederick Robin- 
son, and Mr. Chaplin, a near relation of the Hon. Edward Ellice, were 
oa the Red River on the 15th ult., and intended starting westward on a 
buffalo bunt.————-A new copper mine has been discovered near Len- 
noxille, in the Eastern Township of Canada. There are, it is stated, 
about 2,600 different trades carried on in Great Britain——-——At a 
recent sale in London, an Album was sold for the enormous sum of 
£1,500. It was formed in 1826, ang contains water-col one Conveings by 
some of the greatest Eoglish artists of the day, including Sir A.C 4 
Sir David Wilkie, Stanfield, R. A. Wilroa, line, Constable, Copley 
Fielding, Bonnington, Hunt, Leelie, Sir E. Laodseer, Tarner, Mulready, 
and Linnell —--—The Viceroy of Egypt has subscribed £500 tow: 
the Indian Famine Relief Fand. It bas been erroneously re- 
ported that Mr. Edwin James came over in the Great Eastern. He 
bas jast married a rich Eoglish widow, io Paris. —-——Mr. Lay- 
ard has stated in the House of Commons that Mr. Watts is willing 
to repaint the fresco execated a few years since by him, in the lobby of 
the ess It ig to be wished that other artists, whose works are in a 
similarly decayed condition at the same place, would offer to do likewise. 
————The Ambigu theatre at Paris bas revived a translation of Mrs. 
Shelley’s “ Frankenstein,” which was presented thirty-five years ago at 
the Porte St. Martin.——~—The widow of the late Lord Murray, of the 
Court of Session, bas jast completed at Campbeltown, Argyllshire, a life- 
boat establishment, eatirely at her own expense, amounting to about 
£500. Writiog from Italy io 1781, Miss Kaight tells the followin, 
anecdote : “ The Pope baving lately found an obeliek, has had it remov 
to Monte Cavallo, where it is to be placed between the two statues. 
The expense and trouble were no slight matter. The other day, 
the following inscription was placed on it: ‘ Fac ut lapides whi 
panes fant.’ Tnficite pains were taken to discover the author and bave 
bim punished, aud on the following morning was writtea beneath the 
other : ‘The author is St. Luke, chap. iv. 3.’” echooner 
the Endeavour, Capt. Parker Saow, bas bone ok os So oe 
A paragra! 
to the effect that Count von Laisingss, © at ouct ok 
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Munich, named Floseman, by which marriage the daughter of a citizen | King of Porto Novo and Major Cockrane’s eapture of King Coffee must, 


of Munich becomes allied to the royal family of Eogland. The relation- 
ship of this Count to H.M.’s relative, Prince Leiningen, bas been autho- 
ritatively denied. —Tbe Duke of Sutherland and the Earl of Caith- | 
ness attended as mourners at the funeral of the late Mr. Braidwood.—— | 
Lord Campbell's remains have been buried at Jedburgh Abbey.———— 
While we have been expecting the yacht Camilla, formerly the America, at | 
this port, from Savannah, it appears that she has crossed the Atlantic | 
and bas taken port in a regatta at Queenstown. —Almost all of the 
convents and religious houses in Rome are said to have mortgaged their | 
roperty, through the agency of Madrid, Lisbon, and London bankers.—— | 
The Southern wing of the Tuileries is undergoing repair. Tbe Court will | 
occupy the Elyse Bourbon, next winter. —The Prussian Moniteur an- 
nounces the formation at Berlin of a commiseion for the Exbibition at Lon- 
don io 1862, at which Prince Frederick William has accepted the presi- 
dency.— The Bishop of Exeter has intimated bis intention of giv- 
ing the splendid donation of £10,000 towards the foundation of a Theo- 
logicai College for the West of Eogland, which is to be immediately 
began. A new iron-cased frigate, the Magenta, bas been launched at | 
Brest.————Mr. Moon has been appointed chairman of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, consequent upon the death of 
Admiral Moorsom, and Mr. Westhead, M.P., takes the position of de- 
puty-chairman. Mr. Moon has for a considerable period been the de- 
puty-chairman,—-—— Pray doo’t attempt to darn your cob 
webs,” was Swift’s advice to a gentleman of strong imagination 
and weak memory, who was laboriously explaining bimself.———— 
Of the forty-five millions of francs lately set apart in France for great 
public works, nearly a million is for the Imperial Library ; a millioa for 
the great mechanical museum and college, the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers ; half-a-million for the works at Sévres; two millions for the 
Tuileries ; two for telegrapbic improvements ; four for artillery ; balf 
that sum for education, science, and religion put together ; and twenty- 
six millions for roads, rivers, canals, bridges, and irrigation ——-—— 
Gold is said to have been discovered on the Sackatchewan River, at 
Fort Edmonton, and between that post and Fort Pitt. — Brigands 
are becoming more audacious than ever at Naples. Prominent persons 
have beeo threatened with baving their housee buraot, unless they fur- 
nisbed large sums of money..—-——Mr. E. Davies has just completed 
the model for a statue in bronze of Wedgewood, the great manafacturer 
of porcelain, to be erected at Stoke-upon-Treat.———-—Advices from 
Halifax, N.S.,say that Prince Napoleon and bis wife, Princess Clotilde, have 
arrived there from Lisbon, on their American tour.———The value of the 
ie brought over to New York from England since November last is 
most forty millions of dollars.—-——-A practicable carriage road has 
been made from the Glen House to the summit of Mount Washington, in 
New Hampshire —-——-Among the foreign tourists now here is Lord 
Adolpbus Vane Tempest, MP. Lord Adolpbus is a younger son of the 
late Marquis of Londonderry, and not long since married a daughter of 
the Duke of Newcastle, in spite of the earnest and protracted opposition 
of the Duke. 
———— 


A BRITISH GROWL AT THE BRITISH FLAG. 


The article that follows, borrowed from the Edinburgh Scotsman, is old 
in date ; but it takes a broad and sensible view of our duty to “ inter- 
fere” among the native African powers, either more or less. The Brune, 
here mentioned, is a small steam-tender attached to the Arrogant, 47, the 
ship of the senior officer on the coast. 

“ What’s your little game?” is a vulgar query which might be address. 
ed with profit by their superiors at home to our governore, consuls, and 
naval and military commanders on the West Coast of Africa. It would 
be unjust to pass a decided on p dings of which we only pos- 
fess the most mea outline; but certainly there seems ground for a 
suspicion that the British flag recently covered a good deal of black- 
bullyiog in Africa. Only a month or two ago we learnt that the King 
of Borrioboolagha, or some such place, had been “ brought to reason” 

British cannon, and compelled to pay a heavy indemnity—in nate. 
last West African Mail brings more news of the same kiod. 

Mr. Foote, British Consul at Lagor, sailed in H.M.S. Brune to Porto 
Novo, to settle a dispute (its nature is not specified) with the monarch of 
that town. The British Consul commanded the black king to come on board 
the “ Not if I knows it” uppears to have been, in the Porto No- 
vo dialect, his sable Majesty’s very natural answer. To lessen the king’s 
distrust the Consul adopted the very sensible plan of sending a shot over 
the town ; he wanted to “let king and people know that he intended to 
be serious.”’ He succeeded so thoroughly in making them believe thie, 
that in stlf-defence they opened fire upon the Brune. The Brune replied 
with five shots, and then—whether beaten off, or baving silenced the Por- 
to Novo fire, we are not told—steamed away to Badagry. Probably she 
wae beaten off. Otherwise, most likely, Mr. Foote would have di- 
rected a landing of blue-jackets or marines and an armed occupation of 
the place. According to the last advices, the Porto Novo affairs were 
still uosettled, bat Mr. Consul Foote, who seems to order about her Ma- 
jesty’s forces in comically plenipotentiary style, had expressed his deter- 
mination to bring additional “ outside pressure’ to bear upon the re- 
fractory king. Such service as this, under any circumstances, would not 
reflect much glory oa the British combatants engaged io it; and if, as 
we suspect, the Brune bad to show her stere to negroes, owing to the 
folly of an officious Consul who bad exposed her to a fire she could not 

nell, her officers and crew must have wished Mr, Foote a good deal far- 
r than her quarter deck. 

The Governor of Cape Coast has also had a dispute to settle. The 
King of Anamboe, Coffee Afferry by name, seized and fined certain per- 
sons belonging to the “ Winnebab district." The Governor of Cape Coast, 
by what right we are not aware, ordered King Coffee to release his prison- 
ers aod remit their fiaes. Coffee gaze up the men, but flatly refused to 

ive up the money. In his reply to the Governor’s demand, however, 

e gave a good deal of what be was not asked for—the style of language 
pepu'arly known as “sauce.” This the Governor construed into a casus 
belli, and despatched a hundred men of the Gold Coast Artillery Corps, 
under the command of Major Cochrane, to teach King Coffee politeness. 
His palace was surrounded, but though the nest was found, the black 
bird had flown. The King bad seen the soldiers coming, jumped out of 
window, and effected hie excape. Certain “ gentlemen of Anamboe ”— 
“ coloured gentlemen,” probably—promised to hunt up their sovereign. 
Major Cochrane bade them make baste about it, then, since the Governor 
would soon arrive in a man-of-war. By the time bis Excellency landed 
King Coffee had been unkenneled. He was forced to accompany a pro- 
cession of the aristocracy of his realm which met the Governor on the 
beach. There a“ palaver” took place. King Coffee was called upon 
to explain his contemptuous conduct, “severely reprimanded,” in trae 
pepe style, by the presiding magistrate, and “ fined £50 and costs. 

bo on earth pocketed those costs? What was it that bad cost them? 
Perchance, however, they were pay for perspiration to the 


Black gentleman upon the road 
Who, seeing Coffee fly, 

With Cochrane scampering in the rear, 
Had raised the hue and cry. 


ee if Britain most “make and meddle” with these sooty 
mooarchs, let her interfere in a digoified manner for a worthy object. The 
last mail contains an account of the recent “ grand custom ” of the King 
of a and its ae tee Two thousand men, and as mao 
women and children, were slaughtered at it with as little pity asthe vast 
numbers of deer, poultry, &c., that were alsoslain. All the principal 
people of the country baviog been summoned to the capital to honoar 
the observance of this fiendish custom, both agriculture and commerce 
were at a standstill—the nats were rotting on the palm-trees for lack of 
hands to gather them. 

The King of Dahomey is a curse to all bis neighbours. The only com- 
merce that be cares for is the traffic in flesh and blood, and, to find goods 
of this kind, be is constantly invading surrounding territories, without a 
thadow of excose—eacking, burning, slaying, and of course, above all, 
capturing. It is the King of Dahomey alone who makes a mainstay of 
slavery out of the Bight of Benin. The King of Dahomey gone, British 
Cruisers off, might be replaced by British factories op, the coast ; ne- 
groes no more would be transported across the Atlantic to cultivate cot- 
ton io America, but would load English vessels with cotton grown in | 
Africa, The King of Dabomey’s Female Guards prove plainly enough 
the devilish nature of his régime. They have obtained the nickoame of 
the Amezon Guards, aed in a moral sense they merit it well. They bave 
no brea-t to PP ly, the “ milk of buman kindness.”’ Tigresses bave not 
@ more fiery thirst for blood—are vot more fiercely fearless in their quest 
of it than these drugged she-devile. The British Government has sent 
200 meo to protect the inhabitants of Abbeokuta against the Kiog of 
Dabomey. British troops were to dethrone the Mammon-Moloch and 
aonibilate bis dynasty, the exploit would surely be with Eu- 
ropean as well as British applause, instead of the mingled laughter and 
displeasure which such feate as Mr. Foote’s attempted coercion of the 








as at present recorded, necessarily excite both here and on the Con- 
tinent. 
— 


Ovituarp. 


Sirk Francis Patorave.—A vacancy bas occurred ia the office of de- 
puty-keeper of her Majesty’s records by the death, at an advanced age, of 
Sir Franeis Palgrave. The deceased was boro in London in 1758, and 
was called to the bar at the Ioner Temple io 1827, and was one of the 
municipal corporation commissioners, [n 1832 he received the bonour 
of knighthood for bis general services and attention to constitutional 
and Parliamentary literature. One of the London weeklies says :—The 
daily papers have failed to give any account of Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., 
whose death occurred at Hampstead, on Saturday last, the 6th instant, at 
the ripe age of seventy-two. Had his death occurred eome ten or twenty 
years ago, it could scarcely bave failed to arrest attention, as, ia his owa 
line, very retrospective and antiquarian it must be owned, and not much 
to the taste of the present generation, te was a “ man of mark’’—a fol- 
lower of Hallam, and Sharon Turner, and Macaulay, as a student of early 
English lit e and itutional history. He was of Israelite extrac- 
tion, his father, Mr. M. Cohen, we believe, having lived and died a mem- 
ber of the Jewish religion. He was bora in London, in 1788, but of his 
early education little or nothing is known, aod indeed he rarely alluded 
to the days of his youth, even amongst his intimate friends. The leading 
events of his life are few. He was called to the bar about five-and-thirty 
years ago, at an age somewhat more than usually advanced ; he acted 
as one of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations, oa which sub- 
ject be published an able pamphlet ; he held for many years the post of 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records, and uatil within about a month of his 
death, though very feeble, he used to come daily into town by the omni- 
bus from Hampstead, where he resided, and discharged his public duties 
with unremitting seal, in spite of growing deafness and other infirmities. 
—He edited, about the year 1838, three volumes of important documents 
from the Record Office, relating to the constitutional history of the thir- 
teenth century, which were recognized at the time as a great addition to 
our antiquarian stores, and were printed at the expense and command of 
Government. About the same time be pubiished a work embodying 
historic truth with fiction, under the title of the “ Merchant and the 
Friar” ia which Marco Polo and Friar Bacon figure respectively, and are 
made to illustrate the constitational history of the age ia which they 
lived. Besides the above work, we believe that Sir Francis was the au- 
thor of “ The Handbook of Northern Italy.”” By his wife (who died eight 
or nine years since, aod who wasa daughter of the late Mr. Dawson 
Tarner, of Great Yarmouth) he bad foarsons, of whom one is a clerk in 
the Houses of Parliament, another ie a Jesuit priest, who narrowly 
escaped with bis life in the recent massacre of Christians near Aleppo 
and asous, and the eldest is Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, of the 
Educational Department of the Privy Council Office, and is an occasional 
writer on the subjects connected with art educational questions in Fraser 
and other periodicals, and the author of several publications oo those 
subjects. Sir Francis Palgrave received the Royal Hanoverian Guelpbic 
Order of Knighthood from the Jate King, in 1832, in recognition of bis 
eminent services to literature. His house at Hampstead was “ the home 
and hannt” of many of the chief literary men and women of the age that 
is passing and bas just passed away ; aad bis loss will be regretied, both 
at Hampstead and elsewhere, by a large circle of attached friends. 





At Alresford, the Hon, Thomas Onslow, late Colonel of the 2d Surrey Militia, 
and Lieut.-Col. in the Scots Fusilier Guards.—In London, EB. D. Verner, Esq., 
M.D., late of the Royal Artillery.— At Bombay, Nathaniel Gould, Esq., of H. M. 
3d Dragoon Guards.—At Denton Park, Otley, Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart.— At 
Brighton, B. Lewis, Esq., Commr. R.N.—In London, Capt. W. Miller, R.N.—At 
ae, Madras, Capt. C. D. Pogson, H.M. 25th Regt. (King’s Owa Bor- 
erers). 


Appoturimentsts. 


Members returned to Parliament: Roundell Palmer, Esq., Solicitor General, 
for Richmond ; Sir W. Atherton, Attorney General, for Durham. 


Arup. 

Tae Suootine at Wrstepon.—For the first time ia their history 
blessed with fine weather, the Volunteers have enjoyed this week a work- 
ing holiday at Wimbledon, and shooting of a quality that testifies to the 
determined earnestness and the true dignity of the Volunieer movement 
has ensured the utmost success to the second meeting of tae National 
Rifle Association. 

Mr. Jopling, who wins the gold medal, is a clerk in the civil service, 
and all the skill that be has be has acquired ia a couple of years, in the 
course of training as a Volunteer, Neither is he an exceptionable genius. 
Other men, who owe to the Volunteer movement ail their familiarity 
with a gua, earned high distinction ; aod the London Corps, largely con- 
sitting of men who two years ago may not bave known bow to load a 
gun, bave even a little more than held their own as crack shots againgt 
country competitors. We now find that the quick eye and the habit 
close application in a Londoner will make him in two years even a bet- 
ter shot than the Swies mountaineer. No Bw we can produce record of 
better average shooting than that of our luateer at Wimbledon this 
week. 

The formidable place that such men will take ia the eyes of any Power 
that may contemplate invasion of thie country cannot be doubted when 
results like these testify to the hearty and effective seriousness of a 
movement maintained under no panic, but determined upon as a perma- 
nent act of peace insurance to endure until the people of the continent 
have lost their aptitude for travelling the way of war. The Review, 
which to-day closes the proceedings, wil!, no doubt, add to the evidence 
of the increasing skill with which our Volucteers make individual use of 
their rifles, some note of their advance ia ability to work as a body 
under military discipline.— zaminer, July 13. 


Jopling—Rifle King! A day singularly bright and clear allowed the 
selected torty riflemen to try their skill uoder favourable circumstances. 
Three ties of eighteen, three ties of seventeen, and four ties of sixteen, 
prove a bigh level of competency, and also a remarkable progress from 
the point attained last year. Oa the whole, the scores were about 10 
per cen’. higher than whea Mr. Ross took the Qaeen’s Prize. Mr. Ross 
himeelf bas aot fallen off ; bat Mr. Jopling, Lord Bary, Mr. Bingham, and 
@ hoet of others have greatly advanced, It was stated on the ground 
tbat Mr. Jopling sighted bis rifle below the indicated mark to the extent 
of a hundred yards, and thus obtained a safer line of fire. This question, 
whetber all the rifles are not oversighted for the long ranges, ia well 
worth the consideration of General Hay. We understand that the Gene- 
ral was much impressed with the result of Mr. Jopling’s practice.— Athe 
naum, July 13. = 

It is probable that when Major-General Sir G. Buller’s period of service 
expires, that Sir Heory Storks, the Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, will, in addition to his civil daties, assume the command 
of the troops. A similar arrangement is in effect at Malta, where Sir 
Gaspart Le Marcbant joins in bis owa persoa the offices of Governor and 
Commander of the Forces. Bat one salary is paid.——The Irish Con- 
stabulary numbered 12,490 at the commencement of the present year, 
aud there were 370 vacancies, towards filling which 331 recruits were 
under training. The force bad 361 horses, Its total cost in 1860 was 








Y | £685,870, the whole of which was borae by the Imperial Treasury, with 


the exception of £16,499 charged to the counties and towne.——1n 1857 
the French Minister of War sent to the Academy of Ssiences several car- 
touches which bad been attacked in the wooden boxes in which they had 
been packed by the larva of insects of the order of Hymenoptera. A similar 
fact has recently occurred at Grenoble, where several of these insects 
bave been found with the deteriorated bullets in the cartouche. Speci- 
mens of these also have been forwarded to the academy by its energetic 
member, Marshal Vaillant, who is now united with the eminent natural- 
ists, Milne Edwards and Qaatrefages, in a commissi@®a to inquire into the 
nature and labours of these remarkable iosecis.——Lieut.-Col. Clerk, 
R. A., has assumed the command of the Royal Carriage department of 
Woolwich Arsenal in succession to Col. Talloh, Who is appointed Direc- 
tor of Ordnance.——-The magistrates and council of Edinburgh have 
conferred the freedom of the city upon Sir J. Hope Grant, G. C. B. 


Navp. 

Resistance or Inox PLares—ExPertments.—The following has been 
banded to us as an accurate report of the late experimental firing with 
Armstrong guns, at Shoeburyness, upon the iron as 
steam bammer in the smiths’ shop at Portsmouth Dockyard. The trials 
took place by order of the Lords of the Admiralty, and ia the presence 
of the Iron-plate Committee. It is important to stato that each plate 
when fired at was placed in a vertical position against a wooden frame- 
work, bat without aoy backiog such as the plates received which have 


; been bolted fo a ship’s side, as in the instance of the Trusty and Sirius 


forged under the | 4 






eae 
and others. The plates were forged from scrap iron, and the chief in- 
terest in the experiments consisted in the results assisting greatly ¢, 
solve the problem as to the superiority of forged or rolled armour mA 
for iron-clad ships. The first plate tried was a 64-inch, 7 feet in length 
by 3 in breadth, and weighing 49 cwt.1 qr. The weapon used againgt 
it was the Armstrong shunt gun, with a 126lb. projectile. The 
was 406 yards. The first ehot discharged made an indention of 2 inches, 
with a slight fracture. The second made a like indentation abogt 6 
inches from the preceding shot, and fractured the plate on its reverse 
The third and fourth shots cut pieces out of the plate’s edge, and the 
fifth struck the plate about 2 feet from its lower -dge, and broke it where 
it bad been fractured by the second shot. The next plate put up wag g 
4}-ioch, of the same length and breadth as the 6} incl’, aad weighing 35 
cwt. 2 qre, The first shot discharged from a 100-pounder at a rap, 
400 yards partially embedded itself in the plate and remained there, 
succeeding shots at this plate were made with the 126\b. projectile, the 
firat striking the plate in the = of the 100lb. shot. and break 
out a piece of the plate of a triangular form. The succeeding shot frag. 
tared the plate, the cracks radiating, starlike, from the centre. The lag 
shot broke the plate 18 inches from the bottom. 

The next plate tested was a 3 inch, four feet in length by three broag 
and weigbing 13 cwt. 1 qr., a 40 pounder being used at 100 yards’ ; 
The first shot discharged indented the plate about 2} inches and » 
fractured it on its reverse. The fourth plate firea at was a 24-inch, of 
the same length and breadth as the last, weighing 10 cwt. 3 qre., at the 
same range, but commencing with a 25-pounder. The first shot indenteg 
the plate 1j inches, but made no fractare. The second made an indentat 
of 2} inches, and fractured the plate on its reverse. The third strack the 
lower part of the plate, but did no damage. The 40 pounder was now 
pointed at the plate, and its shot tore a paseage through. The last plate 
tested was a 2-inch, of the same length and breath as the two Preceding 
ones, weighing 8 cwt. 2 qre. 22 Ib, The range was the same, commeng. 
ing with @ 12-pounder. The first shot indented the plate an inch anda 
balf ; the second fractured the plate, part of the shot remainiag ig it; 
and the third slightly fractured it. The fourth and last shot was made 
from the 40-pounder, and passed through the plate. 

This was the last experiment. If our information be correct—that the 
officers on the ground declared the plates in the present instance to be 
the best samples of iron for armour plates that have been as yet tested 
at Shoeburyness—there cannot be very mach doubt as to the superiori 
of forged over rolled iron as armour for iron-cased thipe. The trials of 
plates, forged in Portsmouth dockyard when such tests first began, ca 
the sides of the Alfred target frigate, led many to expect the reeu!ts which 
have been obtained ; while others, on seeing the extraordinary resistange 
offered to spherical shot by Beale’s plate lately at Portsmouth, thought 
even forged plates could not excel that instaoce.— Portsmouth Corresp, 
“* Times,”’ July 9. — 

Mevy-or-Wak uw THE Firta or Forta.—Now we are among the seveg 
big fellows —the Revenge, the Aboukir, the Conqueror, the Edgar, the Tra. 
falgar, the Hero, and the other one, as good as any, but whose name we 
can’t recal. They are speaking to each other, in their quiet way, at 4 
great rate, all scrts of flags being run up and down, and look grave as 
if something was going to happen. 

We get into our boat, and board one of the biggest ; we Jook ur a pre- 
cipice like the side of a bill, and, in a trice, there is the Captain himself 
—a great, powerfal, bappy-eyed man, like a cordial and handsome mas- 
tiff, ready to take our emall women in bis arms, saying, at the same time, 
that they were just goiug to weigh anchor and be off. He took us to 
the 110-pouad Armstrong, lying forward by himself at the bow, like a 
deer-stalker on the prowl. Whata fell, purpose-like fellow! beautifel 
as a tiger or Cobra di Capellr, terrible in its symmetry and compactness 
—all that is needed, and no more. You can see through it, and detect its 
spiral grooves—its rifling—whbich detains and exasperates the bolt, aad 
makes it spin off into space. Stout at its centre, where the explosion 
and the strain is, thin and delicate as a fowling-piece at its muzzle, and 
its screw working as sweetly as if it were some device in an instrament 
of music—it is wonderful the charm of such a piece of certainty and 
power. Nothing simpler—you have only to put its bolt in, and let down 
that stout portcullis, and turn the ecrew, and you go through La Gloire 
two miles‘off, and let the sea in, and there is a quiet end of her. We 
confess to feeling very light at heart when we saw thie bit of ordnance 
and the aforesaid mastiff looking kindly at it and us, as if he could bid 
it discourse a bit. We thought somehow that it is better to look after 
doing for your enemy, than taking infinite pains and plates to encumber 
and encase yourself. Get power and precision, and a quick ship that 
bas a sensitive mouth, aod knows his rider, and can turo with bis little 
finger, and we might perforate the armadilloes before they bad a shot at 
as. Bat we must be off. 

We get down the precipice again into our restless little boat, the cor- 
ial mastiff handing us in and bidding us good-bye, and saying, “ Wait 
and you'll see how we sail;” our Commander adding, “ And how # 
sail ; we’ll show you down the Firth, and then run away from you.” 

Then came one of the noblest sights we ever witnessed, the manning of 
the yards and unfurling the sails. 

One instant, and the —_ were lying against the eky stark and clear 
—the next, they were blackened with the swarmiog men, over-running 
the rigging like so many ants—and the next again, the sails let down, 
not by jerks, but as if dropped; and you might see link by link of the 
ancbor’s chain risisg noiselessly up, till the great creature felt her free- 
dom, and shook ber wings, settled herself for her flight, and, swaying 
gently, addressed herself to the wind. There is nothing more beautiful 
than to see this concentration of human energy aad skill give itself ap 
to the wind and water.—Corresp. Edinburgh *‘ Scotsman.” 


The Valorous, 16, sailed from Halifax, on the 12th inst. for England; 
the Chaljenger, 22, on the same day, and the Driver, 6, on the 13:h, under 
sealed orders, probably to watcb the blockade on the American coast. 
——Steam has been ge up on board the iron-plated frigate, Black 
Prince, in the Clyde. Towards the close of next month she will steam 
round to Portsmouth, there to be fully finished and equipped.——The 
Jason, 21, and Spiteful, 6, were at Havana, on the 18th inst. The Racer, 
11, sailed thence on the 15th, on a cruise to the Northwards——A rifie- 
tower is to be bailt on the deck of the Warrior. It will consist of an 
oval kind of gallery containing twelve loopholes for rifle-firing, and four 
ditto of large circumference, one to be placed at each angle, tor swivel- 
guos. The height of the building, which will be visible about a foot 
above the bulwarks on the quarter-deck, will be seven feet, length fifteen, 
and width nine. It will be built of blocks of teak twelve inches thick, 
and will be cased with iron slabs of four inches thick. There will be aa 
extra casing three-eighths of an inch thick to cover the inside.——The 
Glation, an iron ser. st. floating battery, of 150-horse power, and mount 
ing 14 guns, bas been issioned at Por bh by Com. J. L. Perry. 
——The Leopard, 18, Capt. F. B. Wainwright, flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
8. Lushiagtoa, arrived ia Plymoath Sound on the 8th inst. from Rio Ja- 
neiro.——Mr. C. Wallcott, midshipman of the Victor Emmanuc, died on 
the 10th ult. from the effects of a sun stroke while on a picnic at Cepha- 
lonia.——The Algiers, Renown, Melpomene, Alacrity, and Foxhound, were at 
Beyrout on the 7th ult. The Amphion left the day before for Cyprus.— 
The Dragon, 6, recently commissioned at Sheernees by Comm. E. Har- 
dinge, was paid off on the 8th inst., owing to the defective state of her 
timbers through dry ro:, and her officers and crew will be turned over 
to the Chameleon, 17.——The cil, 70, was recommissioned at De- 
vonport ou the 6th inst., by Capt. G. Le G. Bowyear, and wiil 
to China,——The corvette Ratilesnake, 21, was launched at Chatham 
Dockyard on the 9th inst——The Marlborough, 131, Capt. W. H. Stewart, 
C. B., the new flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Sir W. F. Martin, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Mediterranean, has been completely filled out at Porte 
moutb, and was to sail from Spithead for Malta on the 16th inst.——The 
Persian, 12, Commr. Hardinge, arrived at Spithead on the 8:h inst. from 
the Cape of Good Hope; the Roebuck, 6, Capt. Marten, on the 9:h from 
China.——Considerable chanzes are about to be made ia the convict et 
tablisb t at Port h, the earliest of which, it is said, will be the 
reduction of the number of the convicts in the prison from 900, about the 
present number, to 500, It is also reported that convict labour will, at 
as early a date as possible, be entirely removed from the dockyards, and 
its place supplied by seamen from the ships in the reserves and ordinary 
labourers, such convicts ae may be retained in the port being thea et 
clusively employed in the War Department. 








W. Walker, Bart., on the y Ve » , return’ 
to England —Commrs. : The Hon. M. H. Nelson to Gannet ; D. Herbert to be 
Inspecting Cups. ¢ Coast Guard. v. McGregor, superseded at his own re 


Arrorxruenrs.—Capt. J. G. Bickford to be Flag-Capt. to Rear-Adml. Sir B. 
of Good Hi ena Risk 


juest.—Lients.: J. W. Lambe to Wanderer ; G. 8. Graves to Orion; G.2- 
armytage te Gwprice; G. Palunr to Proeris—J.J, Ruiter, obi. aed 9: 1 





Wilmsburst, to be —Lieuts. G. A. Brine 





Capts. . J. 
negie, T. B. M. Sallivan, L. Barstow, C. J. Rowley, 
Commrs. 
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| widely-circulated paper, to exprese my deep and sincere apology for what | 
| Occurred. | 


New Publications. 
I have also felt myself bound to apologize to the members of the Etb- | 


Mesere. Harper and Brs. have pablished, in @ handsome octavo of 520 nological Society through their President.—I remain, Sir, your obedient | 
. Mr. Paul B. da Chailla’s Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial servant. 
Africa ; and, notwithstanding all the preliminary extracts that have ap- 129, Mount-street. EB. 
ed in priot aod the notoriety obtained by the author’s personal re- To the Editor of the “* Times.” 


ception in Londoa, we must eay that the work has fully come uptoour) <i, vou to-day publish an extract from the Globe newspaper which 
expectations. Whether the explorer and adventurer be or be not des-| brings me promineatly before your maltitudinous readers. I beg to say | 
tined to take rank with Liviugstone, Barth, Barton, and otber famous | that the account given ic the extract is inexact, as, indeed, are all the 
travellers and writers, who have laboriously pried into the hidden things | Teporte of the meeting io question as far as I have yet seen. The salient | 
. : ically described them—we G0 aot care to of: | facts, at your service, are these :—I, at the conclusion of some remarks | 

of African life and graphically of M. du Chailla upon the subject of cannibaliem, which had been variously 
quire. Itis enough that Mr. Du Chailla has opened out to us new re-| discussed in the meeting, rose to ask him if he had seen with his own eyes 
gions that are fall of interest for the stadent of ethnology, physical geo- | cop mane we rae en ee — sige his book 
by, and natural history, while making no a at effort to keep | ¥2'c2 read in the London Review. He did not directly answer my 
owt perpetaally in the aire . is i or cute Siiediedt od question, but began to talk about anonymous vilifiers of authors, whose 


T. B. Dv Cyartie. 


| lips would turn pale at the sight of a sword or a pistol. He was called 
goch @ narrative as this, that, being made up from materials gathered 
together and set down day by day, Mr. du Chailla neither shook off nor 
sdbered to the journalistic method. The consequence is a certain 
amount of confusion and an i 
an attempt to impugn the author’s credibility has been made ; togetber 
with not infrequent repetitions, which are to some extent wearisome. If 
the book bad been put forward as an exact copy of a diary, one might 
have suspected that the diary had been very clumsily tampered with ; 
whereas it is clear that the diary has been legitimately used 
—only, by an inexperienced band. Whetber Mr. da Chailla, who 
may be described as a Franco American, really wrote these pages him- 
self, or whether he employed an American pen, may farthermore be set 
down as doubtful ; at least there are local peculiarities, plainly indi- 
cating that the pen was not an English pen. Be the compiler, however, 
who he may, the originator of the work was well qualified for gathering 
together ite substance, having been already four years in Africa when 
be commenced his present researches, which also extended over a period 
of four years, being master of some of the native dialects, and being io a 
great degree acclimated to the y and dangerous exposure. 

A glance at the elaborate map appended to the volume shows that Mr. 
da Chailla may well call this an Equatorial exploration, seeing that his 
beat, during a tramp roughly estimated at 8,000 milez, did not carry him 
either North or South much more than a degree and a half from the 
Equator. Eastward from Cape Lopez he roamed over about five degrees 
of longitude ; bat as he several times returned to the coast, and rarely 
retraced his exact steps, it may be imagined what sig-zag and devious 
paths he took. One result is here before us. Another is an Exhibition 
—now in London—of stuffed birds and beasts shot by him. A third is an 
angry war carried on by a few naturalists and men of science, in the 
same capital, who have thought fit to question Mr. du Chailla’s 
truthfulness, or the honesty of his literary compiler, if he employed one. 
A fourth is—what does not end there ?—a correspondence in the 7imes, 
touching the vile assault made at a meeting of the Ethnologicai Society 
by Mr. Da Chailla upon a Mr. Malone, the latter of whom “ didn’t see’’ the 
possibility of a native harp deecribed by the former, and pressed upon him 
—according to his own subsequent showing —a few inconvenient questions. 
Mr. Malone seems to think that the compiler, who lies perdu in the back 
ground, is in fault. The pertinacity of newspaper-writers will probably 
exhume this individual, who mast let the world know how closely he 
stuck to, or how widely be wandered from, the text that was set before 
him. 

The public—it is a very trite remark—does not always value its ser- 
vants for the best of their gifis. This Franco-American has lifted a veil 
from an unknown region of considerable extent ; has resided sufficiently 
long among its inhabitants to enable him to study, as well as describe, 
their greatly varying peculiarities and cust ; Speaks with knowledge 
of the possibilities of traie and Geiog established with some of 
these strange tribes ; narrates such particulars as he coald acquire in re- 
spect to their astoundiog superstitions, which are marvellous to the last 
degree, and to our thiaking supply the most suggestive portion of the 
whole werk; bob-nobs with canaibals; trusts himself unreservedly 
to men whom he knows to be ferocious and thievish; writes of 
the slave system and the singular governmental polity that ob- 
tains—this man, we say, saw much and suffered much and gave the pub- 
lic much valuable information ; but for none of these things did he bound 
at once into celebrity. Other travellers have “been and gone” and 
done likewise, He alone has tickled the sensational taste of the day. 
He alone has played up to the growing love for monstrosities ; nay, he 
is directly associated with it. It is he who has brought home to us as it 
were—absolutely in the skin and skeleton, vividly to the imagination— 
a2 ape ©0 monstrous and so terrible, that the Ctiimpanzee may now de- 
part in peace. As Punch gave it, last week, out of the mouth of bis dog 
Toby, all the world has had “ gorillus, gorilla, gorillam” at its tongue’s 
end. Even Bloodin himself will sink into obecurity, so soon as a live 
gorilla ehall disport iteelf before an American or British assem- 

blage. 

Some extracts from this book have heretofore appeared in our columns ; 
Many are circulating through the prese. We give none therefore to-day, 
bat we very strongly commend the book itself to our readers, as especi- 
ally good of ite kind. Going back also for a moment to the controverted 
matter of Mr. du Chailla’s veracity, we cite three little bits of negative 
evidence in his favour, that have struck us as we went with him through 
the African jungles, or rested with him in hospitable, ifextremely barbarous 
villages. Without aay mock modesty as to his own prowess, he is not 

alwaye his own hero. He did not bring bring down the biggest gorilla ; 
it was shot by a native hantsman attached tohim. He failed to set his 
eyes on a gigantic waterfall, a very Niagara in his way ; he was pear 
enough to see the vapour and to hear the roar estimated as at some miles 
distance, but the impossibility of penetrating alone the thick growth of 
underwood prevented him, inasmuch as his men bad a superstitious dread 
of approaching what they believed to be the residence of a spirit, 
Finally, he puzzles over, and declares that he cannot explain, some of the 
Strangest points in the fetich worship and other African rites. Mere 
gaeconaders, who write in the first person, generally omit their failures. 

Additional value is given to this attractive volame by very numerous 
sod very spirited wood-cuts. They would nevertheless be more valu- 
able still, if Mr. da Chailla had intimated that he himself made sketches. 
We must presame they were done to order, according to his directions. 
We close this notice by extracting from the London 7imes of the 5th inst., 
the two following letters addressed to the Editor, and bearing upon Mr. 
da Chaillu’s unfortunate loes of temper. By the inopportune display of 
it he will probably forfeit the good-will of many staunch supporters. 

We bave not however allowed any indignation at his breach of decent 

Manners to interfere with an impartial estimate of his instractive eay- 

ings and spirited doings. 














To the Editor of the “ Times.” 


Sir,—At a meeting of the Ethnologieal Society on Tuesday last, owing 
to @ gross personal attack on me by an individual present, apparently 
one of those who have for a month incessantly persecuted me by 
—— doubts upon my veracity, I ly regret that, ia a moment of 
teat irritation, I was guilty of conduct most unbecoming, whieh is pe- 
culiarly contrary to the usages of society, and which I was never before 


if the body of the harp was made of the root ofa tree? 


| incongruity as to dates, whence q 


to order. He then said he did not understand my question. Did I ask 
He had not bis 
book by him, &c. In short, I got no direct answer: I was pertinacious, 
and at last the chairman (in a tone of ridicule) said “ Let us bave this 
aestion of harp or fiddlestrings pat properly and answered,” or words 
to that effect. M. du Chailla thus pressed, then said he had seen the harp. 
My object was so far gained, and I eat down, but I had already said, that 
for scientific reagons, I did not believe it to be possible to get music from 
such strings. Captain burton endeavoured to support M. da Chaillu by 
referring to aloe fibres being used for musical strings, to his knowledge, 
and farther added that he could confirm M, da Chailla as to another in- 
strument described in his book, consisting of pieces ot wood placed over 
gourds, and struck, of course, by hard blows. I had previously said 
what I knew of such cases, and purposely drew the distinction between 
stringed instruments and sonorous masses. Captain Burton’s corrobora- 
tion, I said, was not to the parpose, I further said plainly—aod hence 
fons, &2.,—that the truthfulness of M. da Chailla’s uarrative was openly 
called in question. I reminded him that Dr. Gray, who had a character 
to defeod, had shown that a want of candoar existed on the part of the 
literary compiler of the book, and that, therefore, it was a question with 
me bow far other parts of the book might have been taken fram various 
sources, some reliable, others unreliable. I asked M. du Chaillu, did he 
stand by every word in the book. I said, I thought I understood not. 
He replied, equivocally, as I took it, that all the facts he had commani- 
cated to the book were facts. I then offered to relieve M. da Chailla to 
some extent by supposing that the book was a thiog made readable by 
another band, aod that M. du Chaillu and his respected publisher had 
not taken the pains to compare the work with the original notes. The 
compiler would be bonest, but the public might be misled, and no one 
much to blame up toacertain point. I said expressly, “I charge no 
one directly, and I only offer this as a solution of a —, 

The coincidence of M. du Chailla’s narrative with that of Captain Bur- 
ton’s as to Bast and West African customs, or vice versa, I regarded as no 
corroboration of either. Oa my aypothesis, one might be in some way 
derived from the other by the compiler, who, I believe, is admitted to 
have polished the work, and who, I believe, has never yet presented him- 
eelf to be questioned. Of course, all my remarks were unpalatable to 
M. du Chaillu and his friends, and I was begged to keep myself to the 
discussion of Captain Burton’s paper. I did, however, tell M. du Chailla 
that the days of authority with regard to things capable of human proof 
were gone, and that any ecientific man, however eminent, who came¥to 
us with novel statements must expect to be questioned. I said that I 
had at the feaper time work in my hands the results of which probably 
would not be believed if then related, and that! did not expect to be be- 
lieved in matters of science unless I came with the main facts in my 
hands, and that we needed photographs and proofs, which I hoped Cap- 
tain Burton would supply ere we believed in things improbable. I 
treated him as I expected to be treated myself, and I thought this the 
healthiest state of feeling in regard to science and scientific men. I 
repudiated those} Jbeing traly “ scientific men” who believed readily 
io Aztecs and other curiosities, as referred to by Mr. Burke, a previous 
speaker. Such was the substance of my remarke. 

After I had thus spoken a “ Syrian Christian” was put forward, who 
referred to some Arab author in relation tocanaibaliem amoog the Jews. 
I, upon this, agaio asked permission—which was readily accorded me— 
to address the meeting. I said it might startle some present to be told 
that we knew little of the Jews in relation to Arabs and Egyptians, and 
that even Mount Sinai was, possibly, not where our Arab and other 


































































illustrating his geographical explorations—a practice I com 
tusure travellers. re might then find that Arab and other authors were 
untrustworthy, cially in relation to certain Biblical sabjecta. I 
stated that the Bible iteelf remained unimpeached, but not so its trans- 
lators or commentators. My part in the meeting was now to come to 
an eod, and I was preparing to go, when, to my astonishment, I saw 
standing before me, on a form, a little figure with dark threatening eyes 
and bands. It was M.du Chaillu. I did not hear or heed what he said, 
for I instantly received—the outrage described in the Globe extract. The 
statement that no one interfered to protect me from further anticipated 
outrage is not correct. I was soon joined by Dr. Haunt, the honorary 
secretary, who had first gone after M. da Onailla to arrest bis farther 
progress, I was offered many regrets for what had occurred, and one 


gave me his card and permitted me to call him as a witness in case of 
need. He approved fally of the manner in which I received the outrage. 
All that remains for me to do is to ask that M. du Chaillu be excl 
from the futare meetings of this society. That is the only “revenge” I 
think it right to take. I think it is due to the visitors who assist the 
society in discussions that such exclusions should be decided upon. 1 
cannot otherwise accept the invitation, which it is due to myself and to 
the society to atate, I have received from Dr. Hunt to attend future 
meetings. 

Apologising for this letter, which my time does not permit me to 
shorten, I commit it to your hands to deal with it as you think right.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, T. A. Matona. 
London Institution, E.C., July 4. 


Among English notices of Foreiga Books in recent London papers, 
we notice one that must be curious as well as instructive. It is thus 
described. 


Professor Kortt#m of Heidelberg, who wrote four-and-twenty years ago 
a History of the Middle Ages etill carrying authority in Germany, and 


death on the execution of a long cherished te write a history of the 
transition period between the Middle Ages and the Modern Timer. These 
he rightly considers to begin when the foundation of the modern States 
of Earope were all clearly laid, and when the priaciple which is the soul 
of modern history, the right of free inquiry, was asserted. The date 
chosen by him was that of the Confession of Augsburg, and the history 
was designed to tell the progress of human endeavours towards political 
and social improvement daring the century that elapsed between the 
taking of Constantinople in 1453 and the Religious Peace sought to be 
made at Augsburg in 1555. The greater part of hie work, founded upon 
long and elaborate study of the best accessible authorities, and constrac- 


the significant traths, Professor Kortum had completed when 

What remained to be done has been done by another of the Heidelberg 
Protessors, the Freiherr Reicblin von Meldegg, who has supplied also the 
title, preface, index, side-headings, and other requisites. complete 
work, in two volames, of altogether more than a thousand bas 
been just published at Leipsic as a “ History of Earope during the Tranei- 
tion from the Middle Ages to the Modern Time.” The work is divided 
into four books ; there are two beoks iu each volume. Book I. describes 
political development ; Book II. commercial and indastrial—bere Colum- 
bus and Cortez, Pera and the Pizarros figure ; Book ILI. describes ad- 
vance in science, arts, and social ways ; the advance of knowledge in the 
Universities, the philosophy of the time, &c. ; Book IV. treats of the deve- 
lopment of the church. I ie the latter of the fourth book,—a por- 
tion, however, occupying two-thirds of the second volume,—that has 
been written by the Freiherr von Meldegg, a scholar who has especially 
occupied himself with the stady of Church history, and was for that 
reason entrusted with the MS. by his friend Kortam’s widow. 

There is much excellent detail in these volames derived from a fresh 
study of old writers, who do not commonly come in the way of an Eng- 
lish scholar. Of the days when Pope Julius IL, as we are here told, 
prayed publicly for protection, altering, “Sancte Petre” to “Sancte 
Suizere, ora pro nobie,” we read curious notes illustrative of the great 
hatred of the Germans for the Swiss, Catching a fat Swies 





ops 
I hope, therefore, you will allow me, throngh the columns of your 


Piiotiner of Uri, they greased their boots aod swords with hia fat 


gentleman, an officer ia the Indian service, previously unknown to me, | the 


who wrote more recently a History of Greece, was at work before his | 6 


ted with more than an ordinary power of seizing upon and grouping 


made a manger of his belly. Of Swiss superstition in those days there 
is pleasant illustration in a copy of the proceedings taken and Bull read 
in the churchyard by a priest of Berne for the banning of cockchaf. 

grubs. “Thou senseless and imperfect creature called a Grub 





| (for of thy kind was none ia the ark of Noah), thoa bast done great 


hief to the kingd 





ofearth! Therefore, in the name of my gra- 


| cious Lord, I bid thee, also by the power of the Saviour aod the exalted 


Trinity, to be gone within six days. if not, you Grabs sball on the sixth 
day elect an advocate to answer for you before my lord of Lausanne or 
his Vicar, when with cursing and exorcism proceedings will be taken 
against you, in the way most fit.” As no advocate of the cockcbafer 
grubs made his appearance at the time appointed, the whole race was 
banned as stiff-necked and rebellious into the body of a certain Johann 
Perrodet. In those days the German common people had no love for 
their lazy lords, and amused themselves with singing 

Clothes on, clothes off, 

He eats, drinks, and to sleep he goes off. 

That’s the whole of the work a German Mister knows of. 

—_—— 


THE HOLLOWAY OF FINANCE. 


The coming steamer may perhaps bring intelligence of the fate of 
Monsieur Mirés ; his etory meanwhile is deserving of careful stady. Here 
it is, neatly put together and commented upon by one of our Londor 
contemporaries, from whom also we borrow the above heading. 

In 1848 M. Mirés, the son of a Jew watchmaker of Bordeaux, who had 
been by turns a tax-agent, a wioe-merchant, aod a commissionnaire, 
failed as a stockbroker in a small = on the Bourse. In 1860 the ar- 
rest of M. Mirés affected credit io half the capitals of Europe, reduced 
the Ottoman Government to the verge of bankruptcy, almost ruined the 
combination of Greeks who feed England with foreign coro, and was 
held by many observers to have shaken seriously the throne of France, 
It is worth while, if only for the sake of a strange episode in financial 
history, to understand by what combination of circumstances, by what 
disorganization of accustomed social order, or, if that be the explana- 
tion, by what effort of genius, a result eo unusual had been attained. M. 
Mires, flang iato the prison of Mazas, has written a book in his own de- 
fence, and disingenuous as it may be, and full of suppressions as it cer- 
tainly is, it still eupplies us with the clue to as strange a rise as Europe 
has witnessed since Law fled almost a pauper from the country he had 
enriched and beggared. Ma Vie e¢ mes Affaires affords, we think, one 
more proof of the great axiom that men never rise by mere luck or mere 
fraud, that a great success, however temporary, muet always have for 
its basis a sound idea, Law’s speculation, which is always described in 
school-books as a blandering swindle, was in its origin a sound measure 
of finance, and for the first two years of its ran ght incalculable 
benefit to France. All that Mr. Law porpeess was to create the 
need of France, a curreacy represent ™ the capital whicb the industry 
ot a great race continually produced. It was not till the blind avidity 
ot the Court forced him to extend his issues till his currency ceased to 
be representative, and floated by credit alone, that the echeme broke 
down under a weight the great speculator saw it would be unable to 
bear. The “ bills’ which were wanted became “ kites” which were un- 
real, and the “regenerator of kingdoms” became the “ fraudulent epe- 
culator. 

M. Mirés, as we have said, was born in 1816, the son of a small Jew 
tradesman, who lived in Bordeaux by mending watches and doing a 
little usary. He was placed as a day boarder at a school, which he 
quitted without ao education, a loss he repeatedly bemoans. A clerk in a 
glass warehouse at twelve, then clerk to an agent, then employed in the 
survey of real property, and then a supernumerary in a tax office, M. 
Mires, in 1835, eet up in Bordeaux as an agent for obtaining reductions 
of the direct ase The prefect disapproved his zeal, and on 
his removal, in 1841, to Paris, he found the administration so hostile thet 
he abandoned the pursuit. He tried to sell “vins Bordelais,” and 
failed ; “ une agence speciale” for the taxes, and failed ; dealing outside 
the Bourse, and failed ; dealing inside the Bourse, and succeeded, though 
involved, like a else, in the “ bouleversement”’ which followed 
the flight of Louis Philippe. He had, however, acquired that knowledge 
of finance, so far as finance is an affair of the Bourse, which seems so easy 
to every man of Jewish descent, and bad struck out the idea which pro- 
duced his almost immediate rise. It was not s very grand one, being 
neither more nor less than to apply to finance that system of advertising 
whieh had pat 80 successful in trade. M. Mires believed it was pos- 
sible, by what he calis “ enormous publicity,” and respectable men term 
impudent paffiag, to attract from all France so many small rills of dis- 





friends would have LA I referred to Dr. Beke’s —- researches on pooital tg = ——_ — to mnesuanar Mesesnene ~~ a any 
this subject, and said I ¢: ted he would, ere long, bring us association do wor! secure 
ate sical tow Sut wn profits of a Rothschild. To realise the idea, it was necessary only to 


work the Press, and this M. Mires effected with an audacity and on a 
ecale which might take away the breath of Professor Holloway. Listen 
to thie single illustration of his idea: He had started the Crédit 
Foncier of Paris, and promised to “emit” shares to the value of 
£6,000,000, always at a commision, and this is the naif style in which 
he explains his mode of action ; ‘‘ Mais je m'engageals a dépenser & mes 
frais, périls et risques, deux millious de francs de publicité de toute sorte 
pour vulgariser et répandre en France |’institution da crédit foncier.” 
“T spend,” says Profeesor Holloway, “ £20,000 a year in adver my 
pills,” and benefitting the world. Eighty thousand pounds is a large 
sum to expend, even out of a commission for £6,000,000 of shares, but 
M. Mirés had peculiar facilities. His first act in 1848 was to purchase 
Railway Journal of France, which, worked in a way which he does 
not explain, but which City men will, with this gloss, readily understand, 
enabled him, with a bank be also set up, to get about £160,000, the 
whole amount of property he ever The rest was paper ; or, 
as the a more gracefully puts it, “ existed in the imagination of 
the public.” He then sete up the Conseiller du Peuple, with Lamartine for 
its editor, bought the Pays, bought the Constitutionnel, and held shares in 
@ pumber of x pepe, always, be it understood, finding the capital 

and g the shares, and was thus enabled almost to 
control public opinion. He was assisted by a connexion with Govern- 
ment, which enabled him to carry out hie and Professor Holloway’s 
theory on a new and enormous scale. 

* © * * With the arrest of M. Mirds, the organization of which he 
was the centre of course exploded, and the Hulloway of Finance found 
himself master of a dozen journals whieh dared not protest against his 
illegal deteation. Whether the legal aaee agaiost him are trae, 

he sold shares on account, keeping profits—for that ia the 
substance of the accusation—we are not concerned toexamine. We sus- 
pect the quarrel is made up, and M. Mirés will only be exiled ; but his 
fate is only of importance as a conclusion to a es oe. 
continued attempt to make able paffery serve as a substitute for honest 
nance. - 


Io another English journal the subject is thus wrought out to a moral 
application. 

Although it would be rather unfair to anticipate the decision of 
the Court on the case of M. Mirés, there seems to be little dispute as to 
the facts on which the prosecution is foanded. In the ordinary transac- 
tions of commerce, the duties of principals aud agents are defined with 
tolerable precision ; bat the head of a ee gambling society may be 
sup to have been tacitly entrusted by his constituents with extra- 
— powers. When a lucky speculator emerges from obecurity into 
of untold wealth, an impulse is given to the 
cupidity of every petty capitalist who ia discontented with the sober 

f ord i 


, no inquiry is 
“4 , * the collapre of 
thaumatargist’s prosperity that bumble accomplices demand compas- 
on as vajerea dagen. The sharebolder resents, not the process of 
“ making things pleasant,” bat the sabsequent exposure of the fraudulent 
balance-sheet which had provided him with uaaccountably liberal divi- 
dends, It may be doubted whether the subscribers to M. Mirés’ tempt- 
ing undertakings founded their hopes of t on his lous ingrlty 
ratber than on bis reputed ingenuity. money et of Paris, in 
its moderna dimensions, is a masbroom institution, which has created a 
— morality of its own. He ped bec alber veya 4 fall of die- 
tions on joint-stock almoet every 
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of cteating wealth out of 
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sharp practice which they hoped to coafiae to others has beea applied to 
themselves, they are entitled rather to any protection which may be 
furnished by the letter of the law than to the sympathy of the world at 
large. M. Mirés’ partners in his loans and Companies were aware that 
he owaoed the chief Miaisterial journals of Paris, and they were not ua- 
willing that the undertakings in which they shared should consequently 
be recommended by the disinterested orgaus of public opinion. If it was 
whispered that the great capitalist was allied wjth some of the highest 
personages in the State, the hope of official assistance and protection had 
also a tangible value. A turf ageat who bets on commission might com- 


the priocipal trainers and jockeys. 1 

The Railway Banking Company, which has formed the maia subject 
of judicial investigation, was, like the Crédit Mobilier, which it strongly 

hled ¢ ded on an d and illegitimate basis. The capital 
was to be employed io share specalations ; and although time bargains 
were prohibited by the articles of association, it was easy to foresee that 
the restriction would be disregarded in practice. The shareholders mast 
have contemplated a series of gambling transactions in which the risk 
would be proportioned to the profit, and they ought to have anticipated 
that an ir sible manager would charge the Company with losses, 
and occasionally appropriate to himself an advantageous contract. M. 
Mirés appears to have made no secret of a code of commercial ethics which 
surprised the Court of Justice by its laxity. Ia one of his companies, he 
iesaed six thoasand shares ia addition to the authorized number, and 
his constituents complained of the consequent diminution in the value of 
their own interest in the undertaking. M. Mirés replied that he had 
acted for the benefit of the sharebolders, and for the express purpore of 
raising the market price of their shares. When the President professed 
his inability to understand how an excessive supply of any commodity 
could tend to increase its value, the defendant's counsel explained that 
the illegal sbares were first issued, and then ostentatiously bought up by 
the directors on bebalf of the company. The market is accordingly en- 
livened, purchasers are brought into the field, and the result is, as the 
advocate coolly asserted, in strict accordance with the principles of poli- 
tical economy. The practice of rigging the market is safficiently fami- 
liar in Eoglaod, but the double convenience of fraudulently increasing 
the supply and factitiously stimulating the demand may fairly be claimed 
as a Fraoco-Jadaic inveation. The Court may probably have thought 
that an’ avowed intention to cheat the public by no means disproved the 
alleged robbery of the funds of the company. 

The book which has been published by the prisoner in anticipation of 
the trial seems to imply a belief that the sentence of the tribunal may be 
influenced by sentimental considerations and by popular opinion. The 
arguments which M. Mirés, or his literary representative, thinks it expe- 
dient to urge in bis defence, illustrate the French character, if they fail 
to throw a satisfactory light on the transactions which they purport to 
explain. It may be collected that the professions of sanctity which faci- 
litate the higher class of English frauds would be unprofitable in Parise, 
nor indeed could they be plausibly made by a Jew. When a London 
banker is selling or pledging the securities deposited by his castomers, 
he spends his spare hours in the distribution of Bibles and in the reli- 
gious exercises of Exeter Hall. M. Mirés, instead of praying for the cue- 
tomers who find that their shares have disappeared, informs them, with 

“nial openness, that he considers securities as transferable as bank 

otes,and that they ought to sympathize with the liberal boldness ia 
the transaction of businese which characterizes not only the Gallic race, 
but the Semitic sojourners witbiojtheir bordere. The digression on the 
character of the Jew as he exists in the South of France, is perhaps the 
most whimsical — to national vanity which bas ever been made, 
even in the self-styled centre of civilization. There are, according to 
Mirés, two types of Jews in France—the cold Northern millionnaire of 
German extraction, and the vivacious Provencal who has imbibed in the 
course of generations the joyous and open-handed liberality of the Latin 
race. The Rothschilds have money in abundance, but they keep it, and 
they even bave the meanness to account with regularity for fands which 
are entrusted to their management. M. Mirés, on the other hand, com- 
menced life as a clerk at Marseilles, and his success ia getting countless 
sums into his hands is due exclusively to bis skill and audacity. Is it 
for the great nation which buys and sells, as it fights, for an idea, to pre- 
fer the hard Teatonic Hebrew to the brilliant imitator of Gallic daring 
and enthusiasm? Better that a hundred markets should be rigged, that 
a thousand speculative artisans should be ruined, than that a liberal 
eye should be restrained in its attempts to glority the Imperial epoch. 

tribate to the characteristic virtues of France is ingeniously con- 
nected with a panegyric on the Jewish nation which suggests a suspicion 
that the “ Address to . | Judges” was composed by the great Mosaic 
Arab of Eogland. M. Mirés’ panegyric on bis race, delivered during his 
interview with Cardinal Antovelli, may perhaps be only a masterly imita- 
tion, but it looks precisely like a passage from Tancred. Sidonia himself 
might have been proud of the discovery that it is the practice of the 
French Jew to speculate with more or less laxity, while the duller 
Northern Jew only hoards bis money in solid investments, The Turkish 
loan, if it bad not unfortunately failed, would bave furnished an admira- 
ble nucleus for a new Asian rawr. 

In an admirable parody of Mr. Thackeray’s, George Barnwell is re- 
presented as vindicating the murder of his uacle in a conversation with 
the Ordinary of Newgate. “In the matter for which he suffered, George 
could never be brought to acknowledge that he was at all in the wrong. 
* It may be an error in jadgment,’ he said, to the Venerable Chaplain of 
the gaol, ‘but it is no crime. Were it Crime, I should feel Remorse. 
Where there is no Remorse, Crime cannot exist. I am not sorry—there- 
fore, 1am innocent. Is the proposition a fair one?’ The excellent Doc- 
tor admitted that it was not to be contested.” The hero afterwards 
— more in detail, the strong measures which he had adopted when 

stood face to face with bis uncle “in the ancestral halls of the De 
Barnwelle.” “ ‘Dog!’ I said to the trembling slave, ‘ tell me where thy 
Gold is. Thou bast no use for it. I can 9 it in relieving the Po- 
verty on which thou tramplest; in aidio ence, which thou knowest 
not; in uplifting Art, to which thou art blind. Give Gold, and thou art 
free. But be answered not, and I slew him.’ ‘I would not have this 
doctrine vulgarly promulgated,’ said the admirable Chaplaio, ‘for its 
general tice might chance to do harm.’”’ M. Mirés and his nu- 
merous rivals or imitators, instead of slaying stupid possessors of un- 
available gold, are contented with taking their subscriptions and se)ling 
their securities ; but the justification of their acts might have been bor- 
rowed from George de Barnwell. They uplift art, they encourage trade, 
ow exalt and diffuse the glory of France, and, above all, they assure 
their judges and the world that they feel no remorse, from which it 
obviously follows that they can have committed no crime. In the Esg- 
lish process, the prejudiced Court of Justice by no means shared the 

tisfaction of the lieat clergyman. It remains to be s2en whether 
a French tribunal will approve the new theory of patriotism and politi- 
cal economy. It is perhaps better that the doctrine should not be val- 
garly promulgated with impunity, for its general practice might chance 
to do harm. 

Since the above was in type, we learn that Mires and his associate 
Solar are condemned to five years’ imprisonment and 3,000 francs fine. 

—__ 
AN EPICUREAN PROTEST. 


The lively letter subjoined appears in a late number of the London 
Times, addreseed to the Editor. 


Sir,—I must ask your assistance. Here am I, eating cold meat with a 
wolfish appetite at the Curry and Choker Club. A generous and con- 
fiding friend has paid for me this day a sum that would have kept a fa- 
mily for a month in order that I might dine laxuriously, aod here I am 
ravenous over this matton bone. I am hungry when I ought to be satis- 
fied ; I am angry when I ought to be digesting ; I am devouring coarse 
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food when I ought to be wrapped in a pl r p 
pleasantly absorbed. 

I have been to one of those alluring and disappointing things called 
saburban dinners. The view was beautiful; nature was lovely ; the 
landscape was superb ; “all bat —_— of man was sublime.” Even 
the spirit of man was not so very The preparations were of the 
most civilized ebaracter. The frait and flowers were fresh and appe- 
tizing ; and, taking up a menu and running over it an appreciating eye, 
I could find nothing to criticize but a slight tendency to heaviness and a 
somewhat too sumptuous prodigality. Everything looked so cool and 
temperate, and so placidly arranged, that I said to a gentle being at my 
o~ . Here at least we ehall have a quiet, prolonged, and chatty 

ner. 

Sir, that dioner was like a dog-fight. No sooner were we seated round 
the table than a crowd of black-coated savages, who, considering the na- 
tare of the work they had to do, ought to have been excited by hashish 
or bang, or some dire drag, took tumultaous possession of the room. 
They rush to and fro ; — over each other ; they jostle, they 
talk to each other over shoulders, while speeding fall, tilt against 
the terrified sitters. Some deposit uncongenial food before unwilling re- 





cipients ; others are engaged at side tables backing joints of meat into 
great square lamps of flesh. The only one who retains the least pre- 
sence of mind is a staid old gentleman who walks traoquilly round with 
a glass ice-pail, spoiling every man’s wine in a cowardly mancer while 
his head is tarned ia hope of food. 

Why bave I this disgusting equare lump of fat lamb stuck down under 
my nose? Why did that impetuous waiter, starting away from one of 
the side tables. deliver himself of bis burden to me, undesirous of such a 
possession? But my fate is fixed. I may have miot eauce—indeed, I 


| Must have mint sauce; or I may bave peas. But the coteletes a la 
mand a large business if he were kuowa to be intimately connected with 


Duchesse, the salmi de cailles, the Kromeskis 4 la Polonaise, and all the other 
delicacies upon which I bad eet my bonest affections are going round all 
in one rapid whirl, and then disappearing out of the room. Seize one of 
them who may, but if you bave a full plate before you, you lose your 
chance. Dare to dally, say one word to your neighboar, tell a story 
across the table, and lo! the golden moment is gone. Even that square 
lump of lamb is snatched away, and, the rash being now pretty well 
over, you may quietly dive off etrawberry ice and waters. 

Who is it who first Totroduced this horrible superstition that a Christian 
maa is to be stuffed like a sausage-ekin ; that a Richmond, or Crystal 
Palace, or Greenwich dioner is to do its best to emulate ac American 
ordinary ; and tbat the duty of a mob of waiters is to force a dinner 
through in the fewest possible amount of minutes? That man, whoever 
he may be, is an enemy of the human race. He has turoed a charming 
recreation into an wy trap, for it is a question between apoplexy 
and starvation. He has stopped all coaversation, and be bas made plea- 
sant country dinners mere brutal feeds, 

Brillat Savarin, that traly good and great man, when he asked his 
brother judges to those feasts of the gods which he delighted to invent, 
used to say, as he sat down, “ Mes confréres, we are going to eat a great 
deal ; let us eat deliberately.” Let any one recall his recollections of a 
French service, where each successive dish comes round in due rotation 
aod with decent interval, and compare them with this noisy mélée which 
we experience at all our English dinners, A hungry and a disappointed 
man appeals to you, Messrs. Ellis and Strange and Hart and Qaarter- 
maine, and all others the magnates of rural gastronomy. Do restrain 
the impetuosity of your waiters ; impose a truce of ten mioutes between 
your dishes; give us a little time to talk to our neighbours, and some 
chance of tasting the goed thiogs you provide; and so may your white- 
bait never fail,aad may the calipash of your turtles be always abundant ! 
I am, &o., Festina Leyte. 
—— 

LIMITED LIABILITY CO. FOR THE SALVATION OF SOULS. 
We beg our readers to believe that, in the above beading, we have no 
intention to speak irreverently, and that we have not the most remote 
idea of a joke. 
As we were passing the other day through one of the great pious and 
cbaritable establishments io Paris, several papers were pre: into our 
hands by zealous tract distributors, and among them a prospectas, in four 
of a Company (association) which has been formed “ for the de- 
iverance of souls from purgatory.’ The origin of this Company is told 
in a few words. A poor servant, who had saved a little money from her 
wages, resolved to give it, with her services for the rest of her life, to the 
Catholic Church, for the relief and deliverance of souls in purgatory. 
Her ple excited latioa—so at least we are told in the prospec- 
tus, and suggested the idea of this Company, which was formed in 1847, 
and if any of our readers are desirous of obtaining sbares, we can recom- 
mend them to the central bureau, 95, Rue de Sevres, Paris. We are as- 
sured io the prospectus that the shareholders incar no liability beyond 
their subscriptions—and we do not very clearly see what liability they 
are likely to incur, unless it be to the poor uafortunate souls. The sub- 
ecription itself is moderate enough, being only three france—half a 
crown—per annum. Any individual who wishes may become a life 
shareholder, by payiag a composition of 100 francs (£4); and a dead 
man (un défunt) may become a shareholder for ever (a perpétuité,) by pay- 
ing 50 france (£2.) Shareholders belonging to this latter class are called 
foundationists. 
The fands of the company are to be employed for the following puarpo- 
ses. In the first place, on the first day of every month a mass is to be 
said for all the souls in purgatory. Secondly, on every Monday through- 
out the year a mass is to be celebrated for “the most neglected souls”’ 
(les dimes les plus délaissées) in purgatory ; by which we presume we are to 
understand that the Romish Charch has not an equal care for the souls 
ot all who die witbia its bosom, but that some receive more attention 
than others (of course heretics never get into purgatory at all, but go 
directly to ——, without any intermediate.) irdly, three masses 
are to be for each shareholder immediately after bis decease, if he 
die being a shareholder ; if he should mot bave kept up bis suvecription, 
of course he loses these three posthumous masses, with all other benefits 
of the company. Fourthly, all the other masses as well as the alms (for 
one-third of the money, it should be stated, is to be expended ia alms.) 
are to be applied equally and for ever—1, to the most neglected souls 
ia purgatory ; 2, to the defunct relatives of the shareholders ; 3, to the 
shareholders who have died while they were shareholders. 
Let nobody suppose that this is a bad investment for the money, for 
the Company guarantees to the sbarebolders a minimum dividend of 
“pine masses a day!’ When we read a document like this we can 
hardly believe that we are living in the nineteenth century ; but we 
suspect that the whole affair admits of some explanation, from the cir- 
cumstance that the central bureau of the company for the deliverance 
of souls from purgatory is one of the establishments of the Jesuits io 
Parise, and the iogenuity of the Jesuits in practices for raising money, 
even from the t of the people, is notorious. Bat in this transaction 
the Charch of Christ is not only made a common market, but it is liter- 
ally turned into a stock exchange. Yet the brethren of the Society of 
Jesus might bave gone a step further. Why not start a spiritual lottery, 
each prize being so many souls saved out of purgatory, the names to be 
filled up at the will of the subscribers who gain the prizes? It would 
no doubt be a profitable speculation. he p of this limited lia- 
bility company is tricked out with all the attractions which are employed 
by traders to captivate the attention of the public. A nicely executed 
engraving in front represents a multitude on their knees before the altar, 
while the priest (ia this case a director) is performing mags; in the 
clouds above are angels approving, and in a vault under the church are 
@ vast pamber of souls in the fire of pargatory, who are gradaally rising 
out of the flames in consequence of the “ nine masees a day,”’ and one of 
whom one of the said angels is dragging out in consequence of the 
prayers “ as above. ’’—London Review. 
ee 


A New avyp Srrance Bear Story.—On the 14th of Jane last, a party 
consisting of Assistant-Commiseary General M-Mabon, Ensign Browo 
(62nd Regt.), and Gabriel, a well-known Indian, started on a fishing ex- 
cursion to the Shockamoc Lake, distant forty-five miles from Frederic- 
ton. To reach the fishing-ground four miles of * portage’ bad to be 
traversed through a thick forest swarming with mosquitoes and black 

















stinging fliegjof the most tormenting species. On arriving at their desti- 
nution they commenced the day’s sport, and, after fishing till it had 
grown too dark to fish any longer, they prepared to camp out for the 
night in the immediate vicinity of the fishing-ground, so as to be enabled 
to renew their sport at en early hour in the morning. 

A camp in the woods is exceedingly primitive in its formation. It 
simply consists of a few fern-branches spread on the ground, a blanket to 
wrap rouod you, and a fire at your feet, with the wild forest for a cham- 
ber, and the eky for a ceiling. The Indian who always fills the office of 
cook on such occasions—and a very excellent cook he makes—prepared 
the night’s meal, which was composed of beefsteaks and fat pork, with a 
tion kettle of tea, and bread ad libitum. After having supped heartily and 
smoked their pipes, they lay dowa to sleep for the night, having first 
takea the precaution to a fresh supply of wood to the fire, and to 
wrap their heads in their blankets to protect them from the bites of the 
mosquitoes. The three men lay close to cach other; Mr. M‘Mahbon on 
the outside at the right, Mr. Brown next to him, and the Indian next to 
Mr. Brown. The Indian and Mr. Brown soon fell into a sound sleep, but 
Mr. M‘Mahbon, who had been dreadfully bitten by the flies daring the day, 
was not so fortunate. After be bad lain some time thinking over the 
events of the day, and listening tojthe crackling of the fire, he felt a soft 
heavy re against his side twice or three times, which he imagined 
to be Mr. Brown changing his position in his sleep ; bat, on reflection, to 
his great surprise, he discovered that the pressure was on his right, and 
not on the left, where Mr. Brown was lying ; he therefore uncovered his 
head, and, to his borror, he discovered lying at fall length by his side, on 


——— 
At firet both he and Mr. Brown were impressed with the belief 
M‘Mahon had been dreaming, bat when they saw him leaning Aad 
tree ia a haif fainting state and shaking like an aspen leaf, they begaa 
to view the matter in a more serious light, and proceeding to the 

the Indian not only distinctly saw the fall length form of animal 
— upon the fern branches next to where Mr. M‘Mahoo had 

an Soy Ravvenet his ore mn some distance all the way Up toit 
upon the soft « grass an , which is susceptible of r: 

slightest pase taal 4 —_“ te 

This adventure has natarally created considerable interest throg, 
Fredericton ; and although many would rather be aceptics than believers 
in the startling occurrence, they cannot argae upon dreams and 
mare so long as substantial proof was given of the bear’s presence 
outline of its form upon the fern branches, and its tracks through the 
forest up to Mr. M‘Mahon’s side, which did not require the keea eyes of 
an Indian to recognise. 

It is impossible to say what Mr. M‘Mahon might have done if he hag 
been armed with a hunting knife at the time, or had a loaded gun by hia 
side ; but perhaps it was fortunate he had neither the one nor the other 
for if he bad acted on the offensive in the darkness of the night he might 
not bave succeeded in mortally wounding the animal, and his own death 
would have been the inevitable consequence of such failure. T; 
the circumstances, therefore, into consideration, ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred would have followed Mr. M‘Mahon’s exemple, which wag dg 
cidedly the safest and the most prudent. As it was, his escape wag, 
miraculous one. 

Fredericton, New Brunswick, June 19. 


We copy this singular story from the Fied of the 6th inst. 


Tae Gereat St. Sreruen’s Race.—* * Then came on the Great St 
Stephen’s Race, far and away the most exciting event in the year’s poli- 
tical sporting. Stakes, £250,000 a-year. Distance, from Little Mephi. 
bosheth Tabernacle to the Mitre Tavern. Open to all horses, and asses 
= disqualified from running. Before the Race the betting stood 

us :— 


3 to 1 against Compromise. against Brother to Voltaire 
inst Drum- 


Wet Quaker. 


: Scoffer. 
against Clap-Trap. 20 atl 
to 1 against Little Bethel. 100 to 1 against Any Settlement, 

Stringent measures had been taken to ensure a good race, and when 
the flag dropped they all got off well. Trelawny, on Abolition, led, bat 
closely attended by Estcourt on Compromise, and Disraeli on No Sar. 
render not far off. Bob Cecil made a spirt with Paseyite, but a few 
strides took the wind out of that showy but unsound beast ; and 
Lewis, who rode his maiden race on Clap-Trap, speedil to 
pump out his horse. George Lewis went ahead with Indi tism, bat 
tbat horse bas bad his day, and this jock’s unfortunate practice of | 
one way and riding another soon got biminto grief. Bright shoved Wet 
Quaker well forward, and cannoning against Bigotry, knocked that a 
lucky acimal against the rails, Whiteside loudly protesting. The rest 
of the horses were nowhere, and it was soon clear that the race lay with 
Compromise, No Surrender, and Abolition. A brilliant straggle ensued, 
and the speed and bottom of the horse did honour to the system of Bri- 
tish training ; but the pace was too fierce to last, and compromise was 
seen dropping astern. Then, amid terrific shouts, the two favourites did 
all they knew, and it was a neck-and-neck race to the post, and for some 
minutes no one could say which way the event had gone. At length, 
after a pauee of invense excitement, the Judge, Mr. Denison, announced 
that No Surrender was the victor. The scene that enened defies desorip- 
tion ; the cheering of the winner’s friends rose agaio and again, and the 
bells of several churches were set ringing. 

Mr. Punch begs to apologise for the flavour of turf in the above para- 
graph, but it is the racing season, and we shoud al! suit ourselves to the 
tone of the day. But ifanybody wants the story told in a calmer fashion, 
let him be informed that to-day Sir Jobn Trelawoy’s Bill for the Aboli- 
tion of Church Rates came on for Third Reading; that after a debate 
the division was taken ; that there were 274 on each side; and that 
the Speaker gave his casting vote against the Bill, which is 
therefore lost. Mr. Punch believes that the division by no means pro- 
mises a long life to an uopopular rate, but means that the Houses de- 
sires to do nothing harshly or unjastly, and intends to carry out a fair 
compromise of a vexed question.—-Punch’s Parliamentary Record, June 29, 
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Rare Books anp Missats.—The sale of the Tenison manuscripts, which 
took place on Monday, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, 
created quite a sensation. It was formed by the Archbishop during the 
reigns of Kings Charles the Second, James the Second, William the Third, 
and Queen Anne, and contained some articles of considerable note, as 
will be seen by the following quotations. 

The Original Note-Book of Lord Bacon, entirely ia his autograph and 
unpublished, full of curious and interesting details illustrative of the 
personal history of this great reformer of philosophy, £69.—The Holy 
Bible, translated by Wickliffe, a manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
upon vellum, comprising a portion a the Old Testament Scriptures, 
£150,—Venantii Honorii Clementiani Fortuaati, Presbyteri Italici, Ver- 
sarium et Prosaice Ex tiones Orationis Dominice et Symboli, a fine 
manuscript, Sec. X. or X[., £78,—Higden’s Polychronicon, translated 
into English by John de Trevisa, being the version used by Caxton, a ne 
ble manuscript, wanting a few leaves. It is preceded by two treatises, 
one entitled “ Dialogus inter Militem et Clericum.” and the other, “ The 
Defence, before the Pope at Rome,” by Richard Fitz-Ralph, —_— 
of Armagh, which latter has not been printed, £189,—Historical 
lanies, containing three in the autograph of Lord Bacon, £30 10s, 
—A charming volume, entitled “All the King’s Short Poesis that are 
not Priated,” with numerous alterations in the handwritings of = 
James the First and Prince Charles (afterwards Charles the First), 
5s —Keating’s Three Shafts of Death, composed in the year 1631, and 
History of Ireland, in the Irish character, £20,—a chronicle, called “Flores 
Historiarum,”’ by that eminent English historian Matthew of Westminster, 
@ manuscript of the fourteenth century, £63,—Missale secundum Usum 
Saram, a fine manuscript of the fifteenth century, with musical notes, 
£70,—Pradentii Liber de Pagod Vitioram et Virtatam, sum Glossis, 4 
wonderfal manuscript of the tenth century, with eighty illustrations of 
a highly spirited character, executed in outline, and exhibiting great ar- 
tistic skill in the powerful treatment of the various subjects, £273,— 
Pealteriam, cum Precibus, a most beautiful manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, by an English artist, with many thousand capital letters, vari- 
ous figures, devices and grotesqae subjects, executed in gold and colours 
in the richest manner, £200,—a curious collection of Theol Tree 
tises in Bogie, one of them being a discourse against miracle plays, & 
most singular relict of the kind known to exist, and said to be the only 
medieval Eoglish treatise on such plays yet discovered, £35,—divers 
Treatises ia Eaglish, by Dr. Wickliffe, £37 10s.—Atheneum, July 6. 


Tue Fouiy or Two-Year-Otp Races.—We have now established half- 
mile races for our two-year olds, as, with some few exceptions, the most 
important events of our Eoglish tarf—our very Derbys and St. Legere— 
are but a scramble of a dozen furlongs, with little more than the wes 
of a child on a very young horse’s back. With all the forcing 
art strives to expel natare, in this instance, as Horace says, literally 
with a stable-fork, (Nataram expellas furcd, tamen usque recarret,) We 
cannot get an animal to its prime at three p= old, who ought not to 
arrive at maturity till twice that age. Still we contioue to breed more 
aod more for a “ turn of speed,” utterly regardless of enduranee, till oat 
famous English race-horses have degenerated into sach gallopiag 
“ weeds,” that I myself heard an excellent sportsman and high authority 
on such matters affirm, in discussing the “ hounds-and-horses match, 
which was to have come off last October, that “he did not believe there 
was a horse at Newmarket that could get four miles at alJ—no, not if you 
trotted him every yard of the way!” 

This, of course, was a jest; bat, like many a random shaft 
with a sarcasm and winged with a laugh, it strack not very 
centre of the target. Even our hunters, too (and sarely, if you want e0- 
durance in any animal alive, it is in a hunter), we are improving, yeat by 
year, into a sort of jumping camelopard. Where are the strong, de 
girthed horses on short legs of thirty years ago? horses that 
under sixteen hands, and could sixteen stone. Look at 
call a first-class haoter now (and it mast be admitted that, 
price be commands in the market, he ought to beas near 





ite back, an enormous black bear, apparently enjoying itself in rolling 
lazily from side to side, and uttering low growlings at each ot 





where the Indian lay, be shouted to him with all bis 
ty succeeded in awaking bim. 


Look at him, as you may see him ia fifty different 
y or Quorn hounds, any hunting day 

winter ! ina bap oc 0 teanp-rit'in eaten, Ena 

a mottled, with white about his legs and nose. He stands 

least, with mach daylight underneath him. He has either 





weak neck, with a neat head; or more often a good 
throat, with a general bull-headed appearance, that 
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sailors term “ by the bows,” and ar, a tendency to hard pulling, | (a single snaffle) through his throat-lasb, so that no part of it when he 
wie Mio do him justi, he generally penn He has fine sloping mound woold ban below the mare’s neck. BO OES AT WAR PRI cus ’ 
} Mr, soulders, ard can stride away in excellent form over a grass field,| “There, sir,” he ; “ that’s the way to keep’em at out-fighting. 
ast a esching out famously with bis fore legs, which, though loag, are flat, When they tried it on, last winter, there was a pair on’em. One chap 
“gan and good. Somehow you are rather disappointed with him when | he ran out o’ the hedge on the near side, and makes a grab at the reins. At No. 625 Broadway. 
1" om t on his back. With no positive fault to find, you have yet an un- | He did’nt catch ‘em though, but he —- something else, I expect, as 
4 a le conviction that he does not feel like it ; and, for all his com- he wes’nt looking for, right across his wrist, fit to break hisarm. He} 3 QO,QOO00 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD 
been psnding height, you are subjected to no irresistible temptation to | sang out, I can tell you, and bolted right off without waiting for his mate. P 
to it «jgrk” him. Wheo Mr. Coper asks you three hundred and takes “ two- | T’other had gripped my right ankle at the same time, to give me a hoist 
& the ” as he calls it, alleging the scarcity of horses, the excellence of this | out of the saddle ; but you see, sir, I knowed the trick of it, and just let ° en 
hoat raicalar specimen, his own unbounded liberality, intense ——- for | pe — —— up ane ey tet | =e = = a = 
. every other inducement that can mitigate the painful pro- | with a back-bander, from a bit of stic no my fist, tha im ei 
vers youll eee an A name toa cheque, you seem yp him Soup pod on | like a bullock in the road. Sol took him easy, and by that means we GREAT 8 E OF BOOKS, 
ight- eoat exactly knowing why ; bat when the new purchase séops with | got the other one in a day or two, and they were both transported. So 
a the in deep ground the first good scenting day, after you have bustled | that's the reason whenever I travel this way, I always ran my reins EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 
h the bim along onestly for two-and-twenty minutes, you think you d2 koow | through my throat-lasb. I wish you good night, sir, and pleasant dreams 
es of why exactly ; and, although you may be, and probably are disgusted, | if so be as your arm will let you sleep.”"— Inside the Bar. In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
og cannot conscientiously admit that you are surprised.—Sporting Mag. 
e had I Mavso.ecm or THE Docuess or Kent, Frogmore.—Io a few days the | ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
An fas Siamese AmpassapoRs aT THE FRENoa Gragn Sees Dee ae on “ = late Pa and sincerely aes oo ' 
? n received by the Emperor at Fontainebleau, where their extra- | of the Qaeen w 2 transferred to the mausoleam, which was built du- ic. i wee 
night bere ~ movemeats A cublinen their knees to and from the foot of | ring the latter years of her life, in the grounds at Frogmore, within view has determined to offer to the pablic, in addition to the publications of the late 
death the throne, greatly amused the spectators. The Ambassadors were | of the mansion, and where she closed her well regu.ated and tranquil aiee 
<< char to present many valuable presents to his Mejesty. Indepen- | life. It was at the Duchess of Kent’s own request that the little temple 
=r dently of the order of the White Elephant, studded with diamonds, they | wae erected, and during its progress she frequently visited and took a DERBY & JACKSON 
ist of a crown of massive gold covered with diamonds ; a gold waist | warm interest in the works. The design is circular on plan, with an in- ’ 
ome belt, with a plate ornamented with diamonds; gold dishes, richly ena- | ner diameter of twelve feet. It is built of Portland stone, rusticated, 
pelled, of enormous weight; and a number of palanquins, thrones, aod is surrounded by an Ionic peristyle of sixteen colurins, polished . 
gms, &c. The crown, which is remarkably handsome and of a conical } monoliths of Pearbynn marble, ten feet four inches high. The capitals | his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 
form, is covered with a baud of very thin caoutchouc, on which the dia- | and basis are of gun metal. The doorway is enclosed by a # mple 
nonds are placed, so that at a little distance it resembles an enormous | moulded architravey The gates are of bronze, and enriched by scriptural | comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
at St, pile of precious stones. | bas reliefs by Theed. Three Portland steps lead to the plattorm of the 
8 poli- a — eee ee eo of the Ionic as ss with 
Mephi- bronze , vas2s of either bronze or te w placed over] HISTORIANS. BTS, BSSA VELISTS 
| aases Coess. ‘ _each columa eoee .. we understand that Mr. Theed is engaged upon a cts wes 6 BO 
. t f th a ‘ wil in the interior, over 
stood PROBLEM No. 654. By W. C. C., of New York. b= -- af ms wilding — which will be placed in th oe sas ds Pa 
=_ oe nen | Caspents Regusiiion—® ents « Gat Boglieh heart to| A : wae 
| Cavour'’s Deatu-Bep.—It sends a thrill to every Eoglieh heart to 
-, —— amid the affectionate cares lavished by tena “4 a ad - for cash, thas enabling him to retail Books at 
the dying man, the most brotherly and sacred were left to those of oar 
| own countryman, the British Minister at Tarin, Sir James Hudson. We LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
are told that he stayed by him through the whole of that lust mouraoful 
A day and night, sap him in bis arms through the faintness of the| n addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
ete <r and, fioall ae down the yr bast in that —_ 
which no clamoars nor intrigues of friends or foes should evermore dis- BRITISH PREN CLASS: 
od, bat turb exclaiming, as he struck bis cleached hand on the table, with’a bit- —_ - TOR 
‘0 Sar- | ter energy which scorched up the tears, “ There goes the life of the great- 
| a few est statesman of Europe!’ Io the first hours of the night the King too, | Embracing the Works ot 
—. a aud a ——— the — ay ing 
inieter, who was the first to observe bis presence there. e frie: 
m, bat | and attefdants watching by the sick-bed recived and left them alone to-} ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
ooking | gether; the Joor was closed ; and of the solemn leave-taking which fol- 
bd Wet | lowed none can give us the details. What words of passionate gratitude LAMB, FIELDING, 
at an aad loyal promise were uttered by the Sovereiga—what broken bat wise 
ae rest and prophetic counsel by the statesman, it is not hard to imagine. Was SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
y with thers any word of epprebension for the fature or regret for estrangement 
asued, | in the past, on the ove hand—or of warning against rash impulses, or JOHNSON, STERNE, 
of Bri- | the insidious temporising of false friends, on the other t—who shall ‘ 
o. we say? When the door was opened, and King Victor, stooping over the DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
tes did | bed and bolding the cold baads in bis with an attempt at cheerfulness, 
‘be | bade bis friend and Minister farewell, promising to retarn and see him BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
Bib, jearly the next morning, Cavour faiotly smiled, shook his head, and 
ounced answered in a weak voice— Thanks, Sire, for this new proof of your MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
jeecrip- goodness. but we shall meet no more ;” and so lifted the King’s hand to his ' 
und the — lips and kissed it. At which the Kiog with a barst of sorrow exclaimed FENELON, DE STAEL, 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. against the foreboding, and bending dowo pressed him again and again 
© pars ——o in bis arms, and left his face all wet with tears. At four o’clock in the? LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRE, 
8 to the SotvTion TO Prosiem No. 653. morning, whea the King, according to his promise, returned to the door HANNAH MORE, 
wre White. Black. of that chamber, Cavour jay inseasib'e ia the last hard straggle for life, 
| p. L Pere pre tad | and it was almost by force that the Sovereign was prevented from enter- JANE AUSTEN, 
a i Fy R to B 4, checkmate. icing ing.—Athenceum, * 
lich is & Wits Qi, and checkmates next move, saad PuantiInc Trees a8 MeMortAts.—Oo Monday morning, the Queen JANE PORTER, 
ns pro- ——- made a visit to her favourite gardens at South Keneington, and aided in CHARLOTTE BRONT 
ses de- The following well-played GAMES are selected from several played simulta- we a memorial tree. The young in Wellingtonia gigantea— E, 
t a fair wously by Mr. Kolisch with Members of the Liverpool Chess Club, during his | bad been some days in the ground, and Her Majeety ‘dug about and |, 
June 29, visit to that city. The Notes are by Mr. C. H. Stanley. planted it.” Trees rank among tbe most poetical and tender of memo- MISS BURNEY, 
nvanue’ Gauter. rials, Who has not longed to sit under Blizabeth’s oak at Haifield 
, which — 2a) ‘ whee ct) maes Chase t The —+ of —- Sestess 4 a — = oe. ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
lesen White (K. Blac! °, peare’s mulberry, planted at New Place, has a fame wide as atalogue 
~ the 1 4 K ‘. ‘ P exe. . “ $4 > a ; — — oak — bag oH = near hme eer. 
2K Kt to ¢ scarcely less famous. Everyone who visits bridge goes to see Mil- 
bing: IBOQBé BiogBs peas +4 ton’s mulberry-tree in the : lens of Queen’s, “Let us plant a tree 286 SSS See. ere 
, iP to = : ue +4 5 oF B Pa in . together for remembrance” is a more lofty and loving form of bospitalit done 
ph and iPod PimsP |ioRtBT ch kwkK et oe wl Pye my wi , 
“20 RtoK BS g to er Majesty returaing to fresh and healthy evjoy- 
a = Sts 3 Peat Q: Bs n gRo KB ; 3 ie soak of bar \ile-—fhid, Jone 2. SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SPwKS5 t P 
wee 4 . : > > Kt5 = F} Bs = ad ry fe 2 4 % B4 a bas ~ an em | ee up bis coments SS 
i oc respecting the presence of peculiar and most important agency io BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
ey > y tks K P Pr Se . = } Andy = ae _ B3 the atmosphere. He has juet found that when a strip of paper, moistened es " 
tKB4 (0) QKt5(d) resigns. wie a oeoeens be Leal adel ——s into an atmosphere - HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 
; ning ozone, it y ened ; whilst, if no ozone be present,j 
——_ (a), Until of late thie move was almost invariably adoped by good players. | sper retains ite origioal whitences. 'A test of this oody ought to be as WORDSWORTH, 
Now, however, B to Q generally played. y defence 
r, “ The certainly has the merit of reducing the vast number of variations of which the | Common in a house as a barometer. The test recommended by Dr. ALL FOR SALE AT 
bb’ attack rd this most prolific of openings is susceptible.—(b) We remember having | Angus Smith, Miss Nightingale, and others, as we have before remarked, 
— meen a wherein, so far, the moves were precisely similar to the above, | is the alkaline permauganates, or Condy’s fluid, which, besides, is itselfa LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 
30 10s, between = ya | — — = > having the | vehicle of ozone ; and, as a free contributor of it, is in extensive use as a 
ook am black men, a - —— bist (ae te It’ bent ogee nse sanitary agency identical in its nature with the ozone of the atmosphere 
of K my that black should play him to way al square at once bar itself—the great scavenger and cleanser of nature. Ozone is almost 
at) We should be more inclined to out queen's bishop with a view to castling | @uivalent tobealib. In crowded cities or unhealthy neighbourhoods it | Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
3 : m that side of the board—(d) fhe winning move; the threatened check at | is scarcely ever to be detected ; whilst, on the ocean, the eea shore, or 
“Flores queen's sixth being altogether indefensible. elevated open tracts of country, it is almost invariably present in| IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
minster, quantity. The first outbreak of an epidemic such as cholera is always 
m Usum * BrsHor’s GAMBIT. heralded = pow of yma ohne Se Se its re- MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
notes. a appearance most as certain a sign cessation sickness. 
foal a a ° a (C) - toe “ — = Ozone appears to be essentially electrified oxygen ; and that, in trath, COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
Ming HE rok BB’  Pikep IsKtteP | Kttog2 Were tbe oxygen of the air anirely neutral, ot uoelecteided, It a Goobt JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARES, 
great ar SBwQB4 to K 2 (a) 16 QBtoK3 Kt to K 2 (¢) l nother toe ld tain lif y tite vital air t all London 
_— ‘torr Frog es 7 Ktw@s = Keto K Ktg bom een » neta = DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
ir toK2 to : 
TB, Wari- . 4 = 24 . an K ki 4 = | pod g _ hy er 3 Peseusne’ Diemenen.—Seme of the hers of ae hve tiie poe GIBBON, HUME, MACAULaY, 
1 colours a new plan of killio ts, by w we are told the ga 
al Tres seine Sees See sear deal. ‘A shoemaker's biree ie taken, and at the thickest cod of this s HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE. 
plays, & WEte Bikts 3 KttoK4(e) PtkeP knot is tied ; the birse is then drawa through a bean or other bard grain 
aoe 1 QtoQs tks Kt 2% BtoB5,ch KtoK eg he 4 ghey Tate poe phaente, ae —— pre 
dives 12 Q tks B tks QP 25 Kt tks B, checkmate. e up the prepared , or more one, most _ 
6 8 qi i 2 Q =e birse remalos in the throat, — = bean hy the aa. brs CH SRISEES SEATS. er 
—_— uses & ng sensation in the throat w eets a- PALDIA BRITANNICA............. 21 volumes. 
ned half- (a) In the event of disinclination to follow the old-fashioned line of defence, | onde, aod of short time the throat swells, and the bird drops and err 
the most 3 Qw R65, ch, &c., we are inclined to think that 3 P to 4 is at least as good | dies, The poachers, it is believed, lay their bait, when they can get it WORCESTER'S GREAT QUARTO DiviivNABY, 
Legere— waar? as black has at bis command. At all events we snould prefer it to that | one, about nightfall, and in the early moraing they pick up their spoil. ae naeuae 
e wags ad py eet ii uaeloan eat point thas obtained will go This is perhaps searcely so clever a mode of poaching as the “ brimstone | And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warran 
4 toward securing him the —/e) It would not be good play to take P | dodge,” by which the pheasants are suffocated when sleeping on the A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
sy 4 4 bog A cnecens of the obvious ae C Rto 7 (a) Be mages ates. | apruces during the moonlight nights.— Scottish Farmer. 
, but his adversary’s position centre 0! is so strong RARIES 
it not to something must give way shortly.—(e) A very neat combination now develops Tue Mux Sea.—N. Trebuchet, captain of the French corvette Capri- 4 RARE CHANCE FOR 00 ane 
ved more Meelf, and a very pretty little end game is the result. | ciewse, witnessed the curious phenomenon so named about 20 miles south- A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
-lopleg _=_—_— : east of the islaad Fm ook hy deg. eas = — = it the 
How to Borner Hicuwarmen.—Bat it is not for s man with a broken |. Winter sea,” probably it resembles fields covered with snow. A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
ya thority collar-bone and his arm in a sliog, tocall up such dreams of enjoyment | The observers thought first that it was an optical illusion caused by the 
match, ts a quick thing across the Vale with the Castle hounds ; so | ™0on’s light reflected from the water ; but this proved a mistake, as it) as will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
eve there took my chamber-candlestick once more, and wishing Miss Lushington a | C°tinued afver the moon had cet. Capt. Trebuchet found the whiteness 
ot if you courteous “ good night,” which she returned with a gracious politeness, | 9fose from rings of luminous animalcales, of which he discovered about | CENT. less than the regular prices. 
that would drive sleep for many an hour from the pillow of a younger | 200 in four or five litres (about sevea Eoglich pinte) of the sea-water. 
pointed and more inflammable swain, 1 shook Mr Tarnbail by the hand, and | They were as slender as a hair of a child’s head, and adhered to one SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
r off the on my way to my dormitory to see him get into the saddle for | ®20ther endways to the number of twenty, forming little chaplets. The 
want e0- tis homeward ride. observations were commuaicated by Capt. Trebuchet to the Academy of 
, year by “It’s a very dark night,” I remarked, as I watched him stuffing well- | Scienoes.—London paper. SEND VOR A CATALOSUB. 
a ast Biled note-caae, the prodace of his sale at to-day’s market, into his breast | Sitxworms Fep on Oak Leaves. —M. Eagéne Bellicour, of the/Jardi¢ Address 
) Pocket. “I wonder you like to travel these bye-roads with all that | des Piantes, Paris, received a packet of the wild silkworms’ eggs of . 
ot Money about you, and sach a lot of‘ rough-’ hereabouts, always on the | Japav. The rearing of the worms was confided to M. Vallée, who dis- H. W. DERBY 
rection #8 tramp.” ‘ covered after many trials that they fed greedily on the leaves ot certain ’ 
Turnbull grinned, and taking me by the sound arm, pointed to the | varieties of the oak. These leaves not - abundant in the garden 
eat oe mare’s head— were brought thither by rail from the south. The cocoons obtained are BOOKSELLER, 
‘late that They've tried that on, once before, sir,” said he ; “and witbin half- | very fine, and larger than those of tbe common silkworm. The new silk, 
sn-two st *mile of the Haycock. Look ye here, sir! That's the way I done ‘em | although less valaable than that of the latter, is very superior to that No. 625 BROADWAY, 
that time: that’s the way I'll do ’em agai.” which forms the material of the dress of millions in China. Hopes are 
Peat Following the direction of his glance, I saw that he had run his bridle | entertained of nataralising the Japanese worm in France.—Cosmos. NEW YORK. 
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INSURANCE. 








EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON President 


Office, 94 Broadway. 
HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal year ending the 3iat of hompende 136) 


Net Cash Assets, Ist of February, 1860 gr ar ene . . « $6018. 855 20 
Reosipts during the year. © ss + + cece . « « » 1,690.575 75 
$7 558,490 95 


, Sarrendered Policies, 

Velag Ueeereenente Gow tecsee Oy =. ent Additions, rare an eee mn 

Net Cash Assets . ++ + + «ee ee + + 96,989,856 74 
INVESTED as FOLLOWS 








“ad py 2 terrae 6,421,879 12 
United States Stocks . 7, 232 
DuefromAgentsa .... «+s °° ° A ha. 86 14 
Ad‘ Interest accrued, but not yetdue °° s 9 . x 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) . 2 © © © «© « «© © » 386,680 69 
Premiams in coarse of transmission - . . » « « 88,132 38 
Gross Assets, Feb.1, 1861. . . . . » « $7,237,980 18 
rease in Cash Assets .....--------crecces 
Lea Policies 4 force, lst February, 1861,—12,591 ; insuring 








Amount received for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but 
BOD GRO. co cccccccccesccsscccccce oe peconsnoncupognnncesaeqnanéenesens $190.41 50 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, Additions, Commissions, and Expenses $470,279 30 











This Company offers the following advantages to persons tntending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
Btates, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 


The of its Cash Pengin te Oe enauth chet greater Gan Gat of 
any r Life [nsurance Company in the United States. 


Its Rates of Premtum are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
ry et ite Di 





have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta 
ity cmong the insured, conseq ra anh cnaah enaehel and jatitioun elaation & of 
The Mortalit its Members has been proportionately less than that of 
ay ether Lite inauranoe Oom Semoaee in either America or Europe whose ¢: has 
been made kKnown—a result in the highest degree favourable to Polley 





Number of Lives 1 di in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
Life Insurance Company in the United States, thus rding @ security above them all— 
the necersary law of average having more scepe for op: oa. 

The Assets of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 
Bataletn the sty and Sate of New York, worth in each case, at /east dowble the amount loaned, 
ead wen per cent, and United States Stock. The solidity and security 
of this ‘diapeaition at the C Company’ 's Funds cannot be ov: 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Feeperice 8. Wixston, Joux M. Srvart, 


2. Haway A. Surtus, 
Rosset MoConor, Saucer M Connei, . ° 
Tasso Gesen Peansen, Locics Rosinson, 
Jous H. tra Brows, G 
Wuiu8s ; “peuuse, Ricuagp Patrick, Wuuase K. 
Wun B Wiutas H. Porsam, Avexanpes W. Baavrons, 
Joun P Ye.venton, Lrovrevs Eosrtos, Wustae M. Veruurs, 

Ezea Waueecen, Jous EB. Daves, 


Secretary, Isaac Ansatt. Actuary, Susruses Homans. 
Medical Bxaminer, Muvrvas Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutwal Setnsipto, te ibe strictest sense 
of the term—the entire sarplas, deducting expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among \be assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yora, Janvany 26ra, 1861, 
oes zat severe. IN Gomrosutsy A, om < cuenees OF THE COMPANY, 
wing Statement o Slat December, 1860. 


+ re on suney Sete. eee: SS amemme 1800, © 
iat December, 1860,........ cece cceccercseeeeeeercecceees eseseees 94,603,725 TT 
prantumnes rolicies not marked off 1st January, 1860, - Lala7ee ll 











The Company have the following Asse's, vin. 





Six per cent. interest on the ow eertificates of profits will be to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 
After reserving and a Half Million Dollars of profits, the outstandi 
certificates of the tevue ef 1869. will be redeemed ard paid to the 2 holders thereof, or thelr 
pte ey ey dod ‘after Tusaday the Pi thot February neat, fro which date 
in’ erest thereon will cease. The certificates to b produced at tae time of payment, and 
A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is deciared on the net earned premiums of the 
Company, for the year ending Sist December. 1860, for which certificates will be issued oa 


end alter the Seconda of April next. 


The profits of oma pan aseertained from ist of Jul 1842, to 
ben eel Corasaatee ye ere issued, 





ane 
Net earnings remaining with th Company, on lst January, 1861.. $4,197,250 


By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 






etn poco Op for 
The Certificates previous to 1859, Hi e Deen redeem: 


‘ 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES ROYAL PHELPS DENNIS PERKIN: 
CHARLES DENNIS, CALEB BARSTOW, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. 
W. H. i. MOOR! A. P. PILLOT, WILLIAM Woo 
Bena Dit . Dante as That bi ORNELIUS Oey. 
3 vo ORIN 
krsomn 8. " NIOOL HA mamas 
Ri 





rr) ’ 
BROOK, L gE. 
BERT ©. DHUR, JAMES BaYck, B. J. HOWLAND, 
WM. stu 


A ENJ. B 

MEYER GAN HENRY K. BOGERT, FLETCHER WESTRAY, 

EDW i GILLILAN, Ste popes. ROB. B. MINTURN, Ja. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Bf Five Prev't. 





$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MOURTGAGM BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD OO. 
(TEx4s DIVRION.| 
y amor ge upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rai! road, and its 
$2.92, 000, wenn 


ts ap 
uy seveu hundred aad sixt ht thousan: 
716, Saitek eel an aoe decirable 


on ofthe great tran tine Le a twelve to eighteen months, will 
ganect Hoaston, Galveston, tas every imporvant postin Texas, with pa i I in 
§ - with the lines runuing North and already completed, place New York withia 


will be on Ist Ni ber, 1878, bear 8 per 
a , om lst May ont bt November, ia the Oy of Ses Ra 
eddisonal y for prompt payment coupoas, of 
@ntire Road, are al trust deed, 76,40 acres of laad, together wi 
ota and individually Pry ‘allaed at $400,000. — 
covies of charter, trust deeds, laad grants, and every inf 





| Coupons payable sem!- 


INSURANCE. 


- BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
ested Years. 


With a Quete Fand of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YBAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectas, with rates and every information, can be bad on application to 
R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 








OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorn, 
T fates FOLLOWING bad Ey pad OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY 18 PUB- 
of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





Premiums oa ired risks on the 4th Octo! 

















18,680 00 
$1,761,222 OF 


Tne Boned of Trostoce bave thie dag Givestes thus © Divideas of Batezest to lat November, 
Saeh: bo dosteves of GX FER ORES. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


Also, that a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 


ie further ordered that ‘GABE after tbe int Jauunty ner and SEVENTY PSR CENT of the 
year be redeemed IN CASH after the interest thereon to cease 
that ' sccumulaied prodia of over ONS MIL- 








and thereby leaving an amount 
LION OF hd 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT LEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUR, ANTH’Y. B. NRILSON, JOHN AL ISRUTA 
OLIVER SLATE, Jn., JOHN WHITEHRAD, EDWIN B RTLBYT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN,, BIAS 
DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. COIT. ro. HOMO, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY, CHAS BY ALL, 
8 JOSEPH FO Jn. Fickor, _ PYSE, 
F CK G. . JACOB R. NE CHARLES STRECKER, 


Tike WNthosron, foerehghaces™ = Santen # Oye 
—_ - , MON DE tis EZRA NY! FIs 


A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 








_ JEWELRY, &c. 


GAs FIXTURES. 





aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFTER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, aod of the Newest Styles, 


Both Foreign and 
ENGLISH WATCHES. 


; The Celebrated London Watches. 


1, & M. T. LEVITT and MOBRIS TOBIAS, 
Mak te the Royal Navy. 
FOR $4.8 ST 
J. H. Bradbury, 
9 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 














BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most ble and A Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate co by J. H. Bradbary. A large 
assortment of Kaglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always os 
band. 








G@uTTA . PERCHA CEMENT ‘ROOFING 


Ban bere thargaatity tones ty gee ee ul an eee 
has been proved to be, UX EVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLalm FoR It—viz 


A —_ and Waterproof Roofing. 


whether Steep, or Flat. Old or New. 
pay t+ +7 Tass that Tim, and is twice as durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
to Leas Sun or Munas Reese, will prevent further corvesion, and 


them pertenly wate were for man: 
for @ Ceoulas. deceriptize Cir Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 

510 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 
ENCAUSTIC TILES 
oes gee CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&c., ae. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


I 
= 
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tt 





DRAIN PIPES, 
For Sale by 








OFFICE OF/.THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPaN ANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yorn, Januany 
(TER FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFT AIRS ts OF THE couPany tom 
of Section 12 of the Charter. PUR 





Pa net-s Premi ums, Jan FL, 1860 eee 
Premfums recelved from arr 1 to December 31, iia mm 





Total amount of Marine Premiums. $974,182 3 
Tam ComrayY 848 (s80ED sO PoLicies EXCEPT ON Canee ayD FREIGRT ror rug Y, 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, rage, 


cee eee the period as abov 
eeeky ‘ing the period as whet 







Net Earned 
Paid for Losses, locieding « A ‘Bstima: 8.815 









but pot yet ay less oavi y | eae «- S4I3.110 58 
Re-Ineurance, Tax and Expenses, .......... 99 023 18 $512,133 1% 
a 
Net Profits..... $20.61 a 
The hensinet he Company on the Slat of December, 1880, were as follows, pameiy . 
Cash in Ban! $78 877 
— York or Bank Loney and State Stocks. 2s1. 150,00 
‘on Stocks Dra: ing Interem ......... 197,623 O1 
CO ee [2 3 
Subscription Notes ta advance of Preminms ................. 138,378 : 
pts sundry Mut Insurance Companies, Re-Insur- 
Claims due the Company, Bw yn 
Total Assets... . $1,060,750 73 


In view of the above results, the Board of Tra pene bes this day resol 
dend of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the patstanding Goreuees of Broa 
Yooresty nen. od inns " re aie 

The Trustees, after reserving yd SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAD FOLLARS Of profita, us, have 
further resolved, oes the wHous of the ourstaspinc CenT.ricates OF or mt TSE Com. 
THE ISSUE OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their |; 
tives, oe Tuesday. the Sth day of ee next, ne! which irs 
thereon will cease. The to be produced at the ume of the payment, and 

Also, resolved, that a Dividend of rarmty rex cent. be declared on en anesall 
Rarned Premiums for the ear euding December Sist, f hich certificates hed 
ieoeed on and after Moaday. the isth of April nest. 16, ales will be 

By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
ae BARNES 


A. ©. 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, E. HANFORD, * 
W. M. RICHARDS, F. W. MEYER, THOMAS AKI N 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. LR, 
C. E. MILNOR, A. WESSON, fot ata are 
MAK ATES, Jr. JK. MYERS. JOHN AHA DEN 
FREDERICK B. BETTS, WILLIAM KENT, R 
MOSES A. HOPPOCK, DAVID P. MOKGAN, :  ARDRRWOOR 
SANFORD COBB, Jr., BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED EDW ARog 
. a 4 . AM LEOONEY. 
B. W. BULL. JOHN A. BARTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretery, 





METROPOLITAN 
‘PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 
or = WILL HERBAFTER Pay TO THE DEAL CEN? 
the prof referred, make ~ a es 


(a, Or, Whea p lideral discount from 
No Lisbiihy lo facurred by the Assared. 








JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, ——. 


JOSEPH B. VARNU LEONARD APPLEBY BOW MoILVAINE, 
OrLBRRT I LL “guRoK AN, FRED’ K H. WOLCoTt?, EDWARD. MAOO 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, DUDLEY B. FU JOHN ©. 

CHARLES P. KIRKLAND, DANIEL paRiea, WATSON &. CA! "7 
GUSTAVUS A. CONOVER, LORRAIN FREEMAN, MARIINB Atee de. 
FRANKLIN DELANO, JA8 LOWER GRAWAM’ Jn HENRY V- BUTLERY 

ag. U 

GEORGE W. HATCH, SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Jn. — 


EDWARD A. a, Secretary. 





FINANCIAL, 


—— FF 


REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 

PaTABLE OF PRESENTATION, 45D GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 

Sasued by 
TA 








BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


M. MORGAN & SON Ss 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Tropes. available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERG& 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
S8UR LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN A ABTS 
[Ty tac sorid through the Mesure. Rorasouns’s of Parts, London, Frankfort. Views sat 





JOHN MUNROE &@& CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.& BUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
axD 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Crroutar Lerreas or Cusprr 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., 4a 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Parts, and Sterling Bills, in sams to suit. 
RICHARD BELL, } Agents for t 
BANK OF N 
BA OGILVIE, No. 38 Pine SERA 
R 8. aatae ON THE UNION BANK OF iN. 
Pres, yoR SALA, alm, Be : pane LONDO: poh 


and New 
CREDITS inmoed, Saving Ruchange. Notes, payable in Canads, 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Traveliers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &6. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
HW. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 

Dwar 3OH AN EXPRESS TO she hand Dino sak moni ne AN DwIOE 

LABDS, by eo Hail Geamare ef Se Lr, 
eee Ge California, Oregon, aad Telands for sale ot all times. 











oun" s _ Pills Derangement of eee and 
stomach agency of the one) ces milates digested food 
nip elementary ood we cannot be too al of gouarving 8 bo eee 
Ll Pills are powerfully corrective and 
— thay « then the digestive organs, and by curative 
cleanse and 








prospectuses, 
@ay be had on application wo 
C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or EB. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchaat’s Racbenge 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
N SUMS TO 8 
oe “ht I need AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THRER 


WARD, , CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 





BROWN BROTHERS & co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
guess COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 





SKATES! SKATES! SKATES | 
LARUGES tocrmsn. ant Americas, ot BEERIAN Oot Greaves “MATES. 
C.*: 









or tree 
B 






Fs. 





| Bett Pie abn tot ie cere ras ort Reena 


a 
table oil, itis To 
p= Te oT. le dealing in its properties. be 





J. OC, HULI/S SONS. 32 Park Row, New ¥ 





the food of conversion to blood, Iz 
br ee 
sold by 2] Draggtas, at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box. 


ands’ Salt Rheum Remedy.—Sufferers from cutaneous and eruptive 
Ginagees chon ob encastanss So Gin weleehiometicne, Sha SB SEE 
of these bas 





blotches, &c., withstand its influence. 
wegen nad ld oy B. &D. ry 100 Fulton St., New York 
Druggists generally. 











veuss, 3 YOUNG & AHBRN, PROPRIETORS, 
© ¢. aneas. OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 





July % 
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